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The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR. | 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and | 
Classitied Lists of Books are issued by 


TILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 
to Glaisher’s Remainder Book Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
1 Pheaid dgbe GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
and F, DENNY have just issued a New 
A. List of 100 pages, containing the most 
recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, 
including Books for Children and for Presents. 
—Post free on application to A. & F, DENNY, 
147, Strand, W.C. 
YATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Antiquarian and Miscellaneous, including 
a large number of interesting Sets of IN- 
STRUMENTAI, MUSIC by Composers of the 
Kighteenth Century. Post free of B. H. 
RLACKWELL, 50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford, 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 











A New Catalogue choicely printed in Red 
and Black, done up in Old Style Grey Wrapper, 


| 

Uncut E:iges, Mailed Free on request to all | 
Book Lovers who apply for it. | 
Those who have never seen a List of the | 

| 


MOSHER BOOKS are urged to send in their 
names and addresses. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


] want Cash? Good prices paid for any- 
thing rare, curious, quaint fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, ke. List 
free,—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, 


| 
OO K8S.—We want good Books, Do z| 
Birmingham, 


Company. 


charged at 5s. per inch. 
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ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BrRooK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation.—The Mercers’ 


HEAD MISTRESS : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, 

Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 

Ten Scholarships will be awarded upon the 
results of an Examination to be held during the 
last week of November. 

These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees 


| throughout the period of their tenure. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the | 
' Head Mistress, at the School, or from Sir JOHN 


| London. 





WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ 

Hall, E.C, 

MVYPEWRITING accurately and promptly 
executed. 9d. per 1,000 words, Carbon 


duplicates. Highest testimonials. —Miss LAWSON, 
Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 





rq\YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, &c., Typed; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Kight years’ expe- 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent. — GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 








PEW RITING,.—Novels, 
&e., accurately Typed at 10d, per 1,000 
words. Ten years’ experience, References to 
authors. Work by post quickly returned.— 
EK. L, DAvipson, 68, Hyde Vale, Blackheath. 


Plays, Reviews, 


_ 





| VY PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 


| duplicated. 
| lished 10 years.—SIKES & SIKEsS, 13, Wolverton 


Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words, Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TYPIST, 23B, Royal Parade. 
Croydon. 





TEIVYPEWRITING.—THE WEsT KENSINGTON 

AGENCY.—Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, Xc., 
Jsual terms. References. Estab- 


Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c., to be Typewritten secure 

the best work (at 9d. per 1,000 words) from 

M. Stuart, 11, Moreton Plece, St. George’s 
Square, S.W. 





TIVWYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words, Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 


Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 
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The Displayed Advertisements are 


DAY’S LIBRARY 
(Established 1778), 
96, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
fIVHE Terms of Subscription and Catalogue 


of Recent Additions to the Library may 
be had post free on application ; alao a Special 


| Clearance List of Surpius Library Books offered 


| Engravings, 


at greatly reduced prices. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
ARUNDEL CHROMOS, 
Books, Fictile Ivories, &c. 
COMPLETE LIST of ALL the publications 
of the Arundel Society (with prices affixed 
to those in stock). Price 1s. net, post free. A 
Ccmplete List of the CHROMOS ONLY (with 
prices affixed to those in stock) free on receipt 
of stamp.—SAINT JUDE’S DEP6T, BIRMINGHAM, 





/JVHE LIBRARY (principally French and 

German, and including 17 voiumes 
Larousse Dictionary) of a Journalist.—Apply 
by letter, R. E. P., DEAcONS Advertising 
Offices, Leadenhall Street, London. 





| aged EDITIONS of MODERN 

AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruiksvank, Phiz, Ruwlandson, Leech, &c. 


| The largest and choicest Collection offered for 








sale in the World, Catalogues issued and sent 
post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


PATON’S 


LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 
1,094 Pages, Red Cloth, Post Free 2/-, 


Contains particulars with illustrations of reliable 
Schools (in England and abroad) for Boys and 
Girls, If detailed statement of requirements 
be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be 
forwarded free of charge.—-J, & J. PATON, 
Kducational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, Lundon, 
E.C. 





« 


NOTE.—Amateurs and others 
owning Photographs of Literary, 
Musical, Artistic or Dramatic 
interest are reque:ted to com- 
municate with the Editor of this 
Journal, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, k.c.B. 








DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 


Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Rt. Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUF?, G.C.s.1. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Professor Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., sir R. Giffen, 
K.C.B., F.K.8., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., 
Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C,8.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 0.B., Sidney 
Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marziuls, Esq., C.B., 
Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.v., 8. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., 
Rev. H. Wace, D.v., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.c.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership according to age. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to Half-past Six. The N€W CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 19u3) 
is now ready, price 358, ; to members, 25s 


0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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Mr, Melrose’s New Books, 


A Fascinating and Valuable Work on the 
Scottish Covenanters. 


MEN OF THE COVENANT. 


By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. With Thirty- 
Seven Illustrations. 480 pp. gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 
This Book is meant to recall a notable period—the 
Twenty-eight Years, from 1660 to 1688, of the Persecution 
of the Scottish Church. In method it is mainly bio- 
graphical, seeking to group the events of the time round 
some of its most stalwart and noble figures. It is written 
Sor ordinary readers, who have not opportunity or leisure 
to consult the older and the more detailed histories. The 
Author has been fortunate in having the help, as lllus- 
trator, of Mr. Thomas Smellie, F.S.A.Scot., who has 
drawn fer the book a number of admirable Pictures, 
based on contemporary Paintings and Prints. 








IMPORTANT WORKS IN THEOLOGY. 


By the Author of “ The Orown of Science.” 
SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


A Study of Our Lord’s Trial in the Wilderness. 
the Rev. A. MORRIS STkWART, M.A. Large = 
perial 16mo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Latest Press Notice. 

“This is a striking book, and well maintains the 
reputation of the author of ‘The Orown of Science.’ 
It is not only forcible but spiritwal, ... and is very 
suggestive in the lines of thought it leads to.... 
We must confess to fear when we opened it, but 
when we had finished it we were thankful for the 
deeply religious spirit by which it is pervaded... . 
We heartily recommend the study as not only beipful 
to the exposition of this great subject, but as marked 
by a rare freshness of insight and power of ex- 
pression.” —Guardian, 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 


Studies and Sugg: stions in the Miracles of Jesus. 
By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A work of no common value. It is a sign that a 
healthy change is passing over our methods of thougbt, 
and that we may now hope for a fearless presentation 
of the miracles as being—even in view of all that 
science can urge—credible in themselves and an es- 
sential part of the great Christian revelation. The 
volume renders no small service to Christian apolo- 
getics on the one hand, and to expository science on 
the e other. ”"— Baptist Magazine. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., Author of “ The 

Age of Faith,” &c. Just Published. Price 5s, 

The Only cme Life of Spurgeon published 
at a modest price. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


A Biographical Sketch and an Appreciation. By 
“One Who Knew Him Well.” Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Daily News says .—“ The writer has done his work 
in an admirable manner. While it is exceedingly 
well written, it avoids fulsome praise and indiscrim- 
inate eulogy. Whoever the writer is, he lived on 
intimate terms of companionship and close fel:owship 
with Mr. Spurgeon, and while admiring his great gifte 
and outstanding personality, was not blind to his 
weaknesses and limitations.” 

The Academy and Literature says:—“ The author 
las done his work upon a reasonable scale, and has 
done it very well. To the hundreus of thousands for 
whom Spurgeon’s per-onality is an undying influence, 
this handy book, from one who, it is evident, knew 
and loved him, will be very welcome.” 

The Spectator says :—“ This biographical sketch and 
appreciation is very well done. The writer does not 
blindly admire, but discriminates with much judgment 
between Spurgeon’s best work and that which was 
inferior,” 











Mr. MELROSE’s List of New Season’s 
Gift-Books includes Three Stirring Taies for 
Boys by ROBERT LEIGHTON : THE HAUNTED 
SHIP (5s.), IN THE LAND OF JU-JU 
(5s.), and FIGHTING FEARFUL ODDS 
(8s, 6d.) ; also ‘I'wo New Stories of Austra- 
lian Girl-Life, TEENS (3s. 6d.) and GIRLS 
TOGETHER (3s. 6d.), by the Author of 
“An Australian Girl in London,’ Mrs, 
Percy CREED: and PUSSY MEOW, a 
Delightful Study of Animal Life, by S. 
LOUISE PATTESON, illustrated by GEORGE 
RANKIN (2s, 6d.). Also two Splendid Annuals, 
BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE (1,060 pp., 7s. 6d.) 
and THE GIRLS’ EMPIRE (480 pp., bs.). 


LONDON: 
ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 





OMAR KHAYYAM. 


THE RUBAIYAT NEWLY PARAPHRASED. 
BY 
RUEL WILLIAM WHITNEY, Esq. 





One hundred and one quatrains newly 
rendered in couplets. with drawings by 
F, H. M., foreword by C.C.M.,Jr. Nett 5s, 


Privately printe!. Offered for Sale by 


C.D. CAZENOVE & SON, 26, Henrietta St., 


Covent Garden, London, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at 
ANY DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA per annum 
upwards. Prospectus of Terms, with 
List of New Books, post free on 
benenstuntnnmens 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING 
DEPARTMENT. 


All the BEST MODERN BOOKS from the Library 
are offered for SALE, SEOOND-HAND, at GREAT- 
LY REDUCED PRICES, a FEW MONTHS AFTER 
PUBLICATION. Lists free on application. 

NEW BOOKS in Cloth at Discount Prices. 


GUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker's, Murray’s, and 


Black’s Guides, at Discount Prices. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Spanish, 
Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, 
Conversation Books, &c., Grammars. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Sevond-Hand Books always on Sale at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 

BOOKBINDING. High-Class and Plain, all 
styles to order, by Experienced Oraftsmen. Old 
Bindings carefully repaired. 


French, German, Italian, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30 to 34, New Oxford St., W.C., London; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.O., and 241, Brompton 


ig Ne Wes 


and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


A Large Stock of | 





Portrait Supplements 


‘THE ACADEMY” 
(Now Nearly Out of Print) 


May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or 
in complete sets for 3s. 6d., on application 
to the Office, 43, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


BEN JONSON JOHN MILTON 
JOHN KEATS WILLIAM COWPER 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING | CHARLES DARWIN 

TOM HOOD ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
THOMAS GRAY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
R. L. STEVENSON ANDREW MARVELL 

SIR WALTER SCOTT | ROBERT BROWNING 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON | THOMAS CARLYLE 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY | PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
LEIGH HUNT CHARLES DICKENS 

LORD MACAULAY JONATHAN SWIFT 
ROBERT SOUTHEY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

S. T. COLERIDGE THACKERAY 
CHARLES LAMB WILLIAM BLAKE 
MICHAEL DRAYTON | SIR RICHARD STEELE 

W. SAVAGE LANDOR | ALEXANDER POPE 
SAMUEL PEPYS | DOUGLAS JERROLD 
EDMUND WALLER | FRANCIS BACON 

WILKIE COLLINS | HENRIK IBSEN 








| 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) 
for the COVER PAGES of the 
ACADEIIY should be sent not 
later than Noon on Thursday to 
43, Chancery Lane. Terms, &c., 
on application. 


aud Russian Books kept in Stock or | 
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- SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s LIST 


New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


SEA-WRACK. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 

Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “ > Log of a 
Sea-Waif,” “Deep Sea Plunderings,” 

Daily Express —“ Ove can be reasonably a of a 
real whiff of salt water in any of Mr, Bulien’s books, 
and in ‘S&a-WRACK’ one is not disappointed.” 

Scotsman.—* Not only keenly interesting . . . but 
solidly insiroctive.” 


New Volume by the Author of “An. English 
Girl in Paris.” 
With Cover designd oy hg’ < ACOMB Hoop. Crown 


THE RISING. "GENERATION. 
By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “ An English Girl in Paris,” &c. 

Times.—“ Humorous ar and clever.” 











VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. By RuFus 
B. RICHARDSON, formerly Director of the American 
School of Archeology, Athens. With 16 Lllustra- 
tions and 2 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: A 


Biography. by HORATIO F. BROWN New 
Edition in 1 vol. With a Portrait and a New 
Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. [In Three 
Pocket Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with 
a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net in limp cloth ; or 3s, net in leather. 
*,* This Edition is uniform with the POCKET EDITION of 
ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS in 8 Volumes. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


KATHARINE 
FIRST poner NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.—"‘As wholesome, cheerful, and 
tender a a little story as anybody need wish to read.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Daily Mail.—* As fine a tale of hidden treasure as 
we have had since Treasure Island.” 
The Times.—“ A good story. 
in the right line of development.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD CAPES. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMANCE: 4A Novel. By Joseru 
OONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER, Crown 
8vo, 6s. FIRST EOITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 

Illustrated London News,—“ Nothing exactly like 
it in quality has been achieved for many a long day in 
this country, and indeed it stands, and probably will 
stand, as a thing by itself in our literature. In the 
matter of sensation merely, it puts into the shade 
works that have made a dozen reputations.” 


ROMANCE: A Novel. By Josepu 
OONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER, Author 
of “The Inheritors: An Extravagant Story.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Pilot.—“The story flows on in full deep stream, 
teeming with incident, seething with passion, wonder- 
ful in colour, luminovs everywhere with the light of 
the ideal.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS: 

THE FOND ADVENTURE,—Vart II. By 
MAURICE HEWLETY., 

COLONIAL MEMORIES: OLD NEW 
ZEALAND.—I. Ky Lady BRoomME. 

WHISTLER THE PURIST. By MORTIMER 
MENPEs, 

MR. WHIBLEY’S “ THACKERAY.” By 
ANDREW LANG. 

LINES WRITTEN IN DEPRESSION. By 
A. D. GODLEY. 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.v. 

THOUGH THE WINDOWS BE 
DARKENED. by JouNn OXENHAM. 

THE GROUSE AND THE GUN-ROOM. 
By ALKXANDER INNES SHAND. 

FERMENTS AND 1-1 [oes 
By W. A. SHENSTONE, F. 

“IN LOCO PARENTIS. “ed By 
MILLINGTON. 





Mr. Capes moves 


By the 


POWELL 





DON: 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
A 


Lo» 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., | 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. 
In Three Vols. Svo, 42s, net. 


ENGLISH SPORT. 


By various Writers. 

Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
GLUBE.— A most readable and suggestive book, 

the charms of which are enhanced by the presence in 
itof a number of well-executed illustrations in colour.” 


16 ILLUSTRATIONS TO 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOK 


By MAURICE and Ev WARD DétTMOLD, 

The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the 
Original Drawings in the highest style of Lithography, 
and the Plates, which have an average measurement of 
10 by 12 inches, are mounted and inserted in a Port- 
folio. Limited to 500 Copies, Five Guineas net. 

VOLS. II. AND IV. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. by W. J. Courrnoreg, C.B., M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D. Vols. IIL. & LV. 8vo, 10s, net each. 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I.and II. 10s. net each. 

Mr. FRANCIS THOMPSON in the ACADEMY; “ These 
volumes are worked out with excellent thoroughness, 
® cultivated taste, and in an attractive style. . . 
[he volumes combine the qualities of solidity and 
interest, which seldom meet, and deserve to remain a 
standard work,” 

By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN, 

OLD QUEBEC: The Fortress of 
New France. With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 
97 Fuil Page and other Lilustrations in the text, 
and 5 Maps. Svo, lds. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* A veoord of extra- 
ordinary interest, set forth in a most attractive and 
spirited style.” ¥ ole 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volumes. 

Globe Svo, 4s. net each. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

(Tuesday. 

STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 

_[Tue sday. 

ENGLISH een OF LE I'TERS. - New Series. 

Jrown Svo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

FANNY BURNEY. By AustIn Dosson 

TIMES.—* A book of unfailing charm—perhaps the 
most charming of this admirable series. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 


Lat: st Addition, 

THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRE- 
SPONDENCE: Jeames's Diary: The Great 
Hoggurty Diamond, &c, With 47 Illustrations. 
Orown dSvo, 3s. 6d. 


December Numbers Now Ready. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 
Price ls. Anuual wubseripeln, post free, 12s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

Price ls.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The DECEMBER (Christmas) Number contains :— 
THAOKEKAY'S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERI- 

OAN FAMILY.—II. Unpublished Letters and 
Drawings. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
CHRYSANTHBMUMS, By MAUKICE MARTERLINCK. 
A OHRISTMAS RESCUK, By ALBERT BIGELOW 
PAINE, 
THE PROMISE. 
And Numerous Uther Stories and 
interest, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR OHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Anuua: Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The DECEMBER Number contains :— 


By MAARTEN MAARTENs. 
Articles of General 


THE SIGNS OF OLD LUNDON.—I. Sketch. By 
JULIAN KING COLFORD. 

THE BACHELOR'S DOLL. Story. By TEMPLE 
BAILEY. 

THE THREE CASKETS. Story. By GEornGre M, 
R. TWOSk. 


A COMEDY IN WAX, Serial Story. By B. L. FARJ Eon, 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


e*e Macmilian’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 


| 





Chatto & Windus, Publishers, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: 
being some Passages and Personal Opinions in the 


Early Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By HERBERT 


CometTos, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs. 
Massingham.” 
“An excellent romance. . . . All lovers of history 


will delight in the book.”—7imes. 
AN GEL’S PORTION. By ALGERNON 
Gtssine, Author of “A Secret of the North Sea.” 

“It isa good story. The characterisation is excel- 
lent, the dialogue ae Herald, 
VERON THER. By D. OHRISTIE 

MURHWAY, we ra “ Joseph’s Coat.” 

“An excellent story, told by a master of the soundest 
achool of tiction.”"—Vanity Fair. 

LEONORA. By AKNOLD BENNETT, Author of 
“Anna of the Five Towns.” 

* A notable addition to this year’s novels. ~A 
remarkable study of provincial life."—Daily Mirror. 
SIR DAVID'S VISITORS. By SAkaH 

TYTL&R, Author of “Lu Ularissa’s Day.” 

“A certain freshness and fragrance, as of the 
mountain breeze, pervade ‘Sir David's Visitors.’.. . 
Nothing is more striking than the intimacy with 
which the author writes. It is difficult not to believe 
that she had been present at some of the scenes she 
mate so instinct with life do they seem.”— 7-day. 
THE MISTRESS OF BONAVEN'URE. 

By HAROLD BINDLOss, Author of “ A Sower of 


W heat.” 
“The story is good indeed.”—Daily Chronicle. 
NEW 3s. Gd. NOVELS. 


THE MOTOR PIRATE. A Sensation Novel 
ot To-day. By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. With 
12 Illustrations by Charles R. SYKES. 

“A well-written, intensely exciting, thoroughly 
up-to-date ‘shocker’ of the better sort, narrating the 
outrages committed by a ‘* highway motorist,’ and his 
tracking-down by the hero. The pace throughout is 


* scurching,’ and the volume should be read eagerly by 


all lovers of the car.”— 7-day. 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By FRANK 
RICHARDSUN, Aathor of “ Semi-Society.” 

“One of the funniest books in the English lan- 
guage .”—Chice. 

PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. UOontaining 
54 cheracteristic Cartoons by the famous Humorous 
Artist. A New Edition. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE AST. 
By PAUL GAULOT, Author of “A Lover of the 
Queen,” &c. Translated by Charles Laroche, M.A, 
With a Frontispiece. Urown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRI RINCE 
CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany (The 
Young Pretender), From the State Papers, and 
other Sources, By ALEX. OHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 
A New Edition, Orown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF THE HUNTING- FIELD. 
THE BEST OF THE FUN. By Oaptain E. 
PENNELL-ELMHIRSr. With 8 Coleared Lilustra- 
tious by G. D. Giles, and 48 in Black and White by 
J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 16s, 


BRET HARTE’'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, ineluding “Some Later Verses.” Crown 
svo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net each. 
Virginibus Puerisque, &c. By RoBERT Lovis 
STEVENSON. 

Men and Books. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis 
STEVENSON, 

The Pocket R. L. S.: 
STEVENSON'S Works. 

The Life of the Fields. 
JEFFERIES. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
WALTER BESAN'. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. 

Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS 
NARDY. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By CHARLES 
READB. 

“It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By 
CHARLES RBADE. 

The Deemster. By HALt CAINE. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Condensed Novels. By BRst HARTE (The 
fWU SeRiKS m One Vol.) 


BARRY PAIN'S LATEST BOOK OF HUMOUR. — 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By BaRky PAIN, Author 








Favourite Passages from 
By RICHARD 
By Sir 





of “ Kliza,” &. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; 
cloth Is, 64, _ 
ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By HEADON 


HILL. A New Kdition. Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
By CHARLES READE, EDITION DE LUXE, with 
16 Photogravure Plates, and 84 Half-tone Illustra- 
tions by MAIT. B. HEWERDINE. Large 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 11, St Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


By Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY. Two 
vols, demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portraits 
and Plans, 32s. net. 
“ Will be read with unflagging interest.” 
—Morning Post, 
“ These two deeply interesting volumes.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ Most interesting memoirs.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“The most fascinating book.”—Standard. 
“This entertaining and instructive book.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ This most interesting narrative.” —~ Globe. 
“A wonderfully interesting book.” 
— Westminster Gazette.j 
“A straightforward tale of a soldier’s life.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION—THE 
SIXTIES. By the late GLEESON WHITE. New 
ndition, limited to 350 copies, With 6 Photo- 
gravures and 130 Woodcuts. Demy 4to, bound in 
iull ouckram, with cover designed by the author, 
31s. 6d. net, 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS 
MASTERPIECES. Sy OHARLEs RICKETTS. 
With 54 Iliustrations in Photogravure. Imperial 
4to, £5 5s. net. Edition limited to 350 copies for 
sale ; also 50 copies on Japan vellum, £15 15s, net. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 

GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By RoBert 8. 
Fellow of New Uollege, Oxford. With 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 





KAIT, 
Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c. 
3ls. 6d. net. 
‘“*A biography of unflagging interest.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A fine book on a great man.” —Morning Post. 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Ranche Life 
in the Far West. By ANDY ADAMS, Illustrated 
by E. BoYD SMITH. 6s, 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
. By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “ Wolfe” 
bn “The Fight with France fur North America,” 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. 
“Just such an informed and faithful picture of 
Canada and Oanadian life as many Englishmen have 
sought for in vain.” —Outlook, 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK: Legends 
and Stories of the Far East. With over 60 Illus- 
trations by Native Artists, including 4 exquisite 
Plates in Colour. 6s. net. 


OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. 
TROTrER. With about 100 Illustrations, demy 
Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“Her pen-and-ink drawings of Cape scenes and 
buildings are admirably clear. Her agreeable text is 
copious in accounts of the more or less ‘arbitrary 
geuts’ who settled in the Cape in the service of tue 
famous old Dutch East India Company.”—Standard, 


BY pLHAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 
W. H. HutTon, D.D., Author of “The 
8 Lectures, 1902,” &e. With about 10 
lllustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Sketches of a beautiful old-world English country 
by a college don, with many happy illustrations.” 
--Outlook, 


NEW Gs. FICTION. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
COME. By JuHN Fox. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
COME. ty JOHN Fox. 
“A book to read. I heartily recommend ‘The 
Litt.e Shepherd of Kingdom Oome’ as one of the best 
novels of the year.”—C, K. 8S. in The Sphere. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By Una L. 
SILBARRAD, Author of “The Success of Mark 
Wyngate,” &c, 

“A strong story.....Petronilla claims and holds the 
reader’s keenest sympathy throughout the story, and— 
best tribute to an author's ability —will be remembered 
after the book is laid aside.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. By RoseErt 
W. CHAMBERS, Author of “Cardigan.” “ The 
Maid-at-Arms,” &c. [Second Edition, 


MY POOR RELATIONS. By MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. stories of Dutch Peasant Life by 
the Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” “Her 
Memory,” “* God’s Fool,” &c. 





A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The double pneumonia with which he was attacked 

has reached and passed the period of crisis. Mr. 

Swinburne’s friends and physicians now entertain 
the most confident hopes of a quiet recovery; but one 
must nevertheless recognise that the poet’s condition is 
still exceedingly grave. Pending Mr. Swinburne’s con- 
valescence, his publishers (Messrs. Chatto and Windus) are 
forced to postpone the issue of his new volume of poems. 


iN will hear with regret of the illness of Mr. Swinburne. 





“‘ELIZABETHAN Reprints” is a ‘“‘series” not as yet 
announced, but I fancy a publisher would find a large 
market for a set of cheap, handy and well-printed Eliza- 
bethan reprints. There are numberless books of that period 
of great interest to students of Elizabethan sociology 
and literature, which it would be pleasant to have on 
our shelves in a “‘set.’”’ The price might vary according 
to the size of the volume. Perhaps the editors of the Unit 
Library will look into the matter? The drawback to most 
of the “‘ series” now being issued is that they for the most 
part contain the same works. 





Mr. Anprew Lane is joking again, saying that “‘A 
criticism by a reviewer who knows his subject is almost as 
distasteful to the public as the book itself.”” What book ? 
And surely it depends upon the reviewer? What more 
delightful reviewer lives than Mr. A L——, when 
writing on a subject he knows? Has some inexpert 
wielder of the pen been saying what he should not of Mr. 
A—— L——? For on the whole our standard of criticism 
is high, though there may be few giants in these days, and 
there are ‘‘intelligent’’ laymen of ‘‘ ample education, 
conscientiousness, and interest in the subject in hand” 
who review and review well. 








Mr. Smpney Lee will deliver a lecture on Shakespeare 
for the British Empire Shakespeare Society on January 26 
at the Bishopsgate Institute. 





In the ‘“‘ Illustrated Pocket Library” will appear a new 
edition of ‘‘ National Sports’? (Methuen) with coloured 
reproductions on Henry Alken’s fifty plates. A “‘ Little 
Gallery of Reynolds” containing twenty examples in 
sag of the finest work of this great painter will 

issued almost at once by Messrs. Methuen. 





“G. B. 8.” writes in “‘ Books and Book-Plates” for 
November: ‘“‘ What we want above all things is not more 
books, not more publishers, not more education, not more 
literary genius, but simply and prosaically more shops.” 
It all depends upon the point of view, however. 





“Tae German Emperor's Cottecrion or Frenca Pictures,” 
by M. Louis de Fourcaud, is among the principal contents 
of the December ‘‘ Magazine of Art.” In ‘‘ Good Furnishing 
and Decoration: The Dining Room,” Mr. Aymer Vallance 
~- practical hints to furnishers. ‘‘ Pierre Roche: 

ulptor,” by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, contains a 
remarkably novel suggestion for artistic masks for motorists 
—with illustrations of the sculptor’s models—by which 
the present repellent masks may be avoided. Mr. Yoshio 
Markino contributes a charming drawing of his impres- 
sion of “Church Parade” in Hyde Park, which is 
reproduced in colours. 





Mr. L. S. Amery’s ‘‘ The Problem of the Army ” will be 
published on Monday by Mr. Arnold. The same publisher 
is issuing by arrangement with the Committee for the 
Survey of the Memorials of Greater London a monograph 
on “The Great House, Leyton,” written by Mr. Edwin 
Gunn and fully illustrated. The edition will be limited 
to 350 copies, of which 150 are for sale. 





Ir is with great regret I record the death of Mr. Hugh 
Stowell Scott, better known by his pen-name of “‘ Henry 
Seton Merriman.” The deceased writer studiously 
avoided all personal popularity, but readers of fiction 
—_ welcomed a new work from the writer of ‘‘ The 

owers.”” 





Aw enterprising Berlin publisher has recently been 
spreading broadcast magazine insets advertising “the 





EDWARD FITZGERALD'S GRAVE IN 
BOULGE CHURCHYARD 


(Photo. F. W. Wase, Peasenhall.) 


world-renowned” novels of Sir John Retcliffe. These 
works bear the alluring titles of ‘‘Nena Sahib” (sic). 
‘“* Sebastopol,” ‘‘ Puebla.” “‘ Villafranca,” “‘ Magenta anc 
Solferino,” &c. The publisher says ‘ these historical talec 
a2 
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are full of life-like studies ; we follow the author through 
the abysses of crime in the capitals of Europe, in Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, London, Berlin, Constantinople, Hamburg, 
&c., and the nightly orgies of the better-class men of 
pleasure are described with such a fervour of phantasy, 
that the reader seems to be living through them himself ”’ 
—and much more of that kind of thing. Now, who is, or 
was, this Sir John Retcliffe? Not an Englishman at all, 
thank goodness, but a fifth-rate German author, Wilhelm 
Schroeter by name, who flourished between 1850--70, and 
wrote a number of pseudo historico-political novels, such 
as those above-mentioned, and others which he dubbed 
** Abraham Lincoln,” “ Jefferson Davis” and “ Biarritz.” 
He had a certain cheap “ yellow-back ” popularity in his 
time, but why he chose such an extraordinary pseudonym 
isamysery. His books have absolutely no value whatever 
from a literary or any other point of view. 

From January, 1904, the monthly magazine, ‘‘ Die Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau,” will be known as “Die Neue 
Rundschau,”’ and will be issued in a much improved 
outward form. Among the contributors to the new series 
are such eminent writers as Hauptmann, Schnitzler, 
Wassermann, Ricarda Huch and Brandes. In its pages 
will appear the German translation of the love-letters of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Indeed, both 
editors and publishers may be congratulated on a most 
attractive programme. 

“An Evo.isuwoman’s Love-Lerrers” are to be accorded 
the honour of a German translation under tbe title, 
** Liebesbriefe eines Englischen Miidchens.”” A German 
book of a similar character, and also anonymous, “‘ Briefe 
die ihn nicht erreichten’’ (Letters which did not reach 
him) has lately made a great sensation in Berlin. The 
letters purport to be written by a woman to a man who 
unfortunately lost his life in Pekin during the late dis- 
turbances. She was married, but her husband became 
insane and he dies during the correspondence. No 
confession of love had taken place between the lady and 
her friend when they met in Pekin, but with perfect 
delicacy she reveals to him her real feeling in the letters 
written after her husband’s death. The book has pathos, 
charm, sincerity, and is indubitably by a woman. To our 
mind it stands immeasurably higher than its English 
cousin as the truthful expression of what a woman really 
feels when deeply in love. 


Tue second and concluding volume of Bielschowsky’s 
‘**Life and Works of Goethe” is now available. Both 
from the critical and biographical points of view, it is 
one of the best existing books on the subject. Other 
items of biographical i :terest are a pleasant little book 
of reminiscences of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (d. 1898) 
by his sister, and an illustrated volume on the life and 
work of Peter Rosegger by Hermine and Hugo Mobius, 
who at the start confess themselves great admirers of 
their author. 

Some chapters selected from the late Mr. Lecky’s history, 
under the title ‘“‘ English Manners and Conditions in the 
latter half of the Eighteenth Century,” are to be edited by 
H. Hoffmann for use in German schools. If teachers of 
history in English schools would make a greater use of 
such works and leave aside ill-written and ill-informed 
text books, their pupils would certainly profit. It lately 
came to light that a teacher in a secondary school in this 
country, in taking a class through the French Revolution, 
had omitted even to mention the name of Edmund Burke. 





“Tpeats or Science axp Farta,”’ to be published by 
Mr. George Allen in the spring, will contain among other 
essays contributions by Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. 
Muirhead, Professor Patrick Geddes, and Mr. Wilfrid 
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Ward. The contents of the volume will be divided up 
into “‘ Approaches through Science and Education”’ and 
** Approaches through Faith.” 


Mr. Cuartes H. Carrin, the author of the volume on 
‘“* American Masters of Painting,” published by Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., has written a companion book on 
‘* American Masters of Sculpture.” Among the American 
sculptors treated in special chapters are Saint-Gaudens, 
MacMonnies, Ward, Bartlett, French, Borglum, Adams 
and Barnard, while the author also gives a summary of 
the progress of sculpture in America and a review of the 
present situation with the outlook for the future. The 
value of the volume is enhanced by many illustrations of 
representative examples of the sculptors’ art. 


Tae second vclume of Mr. John Long’s Modern 
Classics will be a reprint of the ever welcome ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” The illustrations by M. Maurice 
Lalau should breathe the spirit of medizvalism, which 
French artists are able to convey so much more accurately 
than our own. 


Messrs. WittiaMs AND Noraoate’s International Book 
Circular is a very useful guide to all interested in con- 
tinental literature. The latest issue (No. 137) contains 
an interesting note on Professor Adolf Harnack, and a 
critical survey of recent foreign theological publications, as 
well as the usual classified lists. 





A seconp edition will shortly be issued of Mr. Bagot’s 
Molesworth’s ‘‘ Pompei” (Skeffington), a clear proof of 
public appreciation of good work. 





Tue Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, will read a paper on that 
remarkable personage, Dr. de Falk, the ‘‘ Baal Shem” 
(Master of the Name), of London, at the first meeting of 
the new session of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England on Sunday at the Great Central Hotel. 


Or the making of “ Bridge” books there is still no 
end. Messrs. Putnam are about to issue a work on the 
laws and principles of this game—or should one say 
vocation ?—by one ‘‘ Badsworth.” An interesting feature 
of the volume will consist of a reprint of 29 decisions by 
the Committee of the ‘‘ Portland Club” on disputed 
aap which have been submitted to them. These are to 

e regarded as the final rulings on all the cases involved. 


Tue literary traditions of New York are to be dealt with 
in a work also to be issued by Messrs. Putnam. The 
title of this book is to be “ Literary New York: Its 
Landmarks and Associations.”” Mr. Charles Helmstreet is 
the author. 


Tue same publishers are to issue a work of unusual 
interest to students of Eastern religions. This is a 
sympathetic account of the life and teachings of Abbas 
Effendi, the present head of the Babi or Beha’i religion. 
Mr. Myron H. Phelps has written the book, which is to be 
ae with an introduction by Professer Edward G. 

rowne, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. A _ timely 
interest is lent to this publication by virtue of recent 
massacres among the Beha’is. 


Tue Rev. W. Meredith Morris has written a volume on 
“British Violin-Makers: Ancient and Modern.” The 
book is to be issued some time during January by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, and its price will be half a guinea. 
Mr. Morris has dealt exhaustively with his subject. An 
interesting chapter in the introductory part of the work 
will deal with theories concerning the Stradivari tone. Mr. 
Morris’s criticism is avowedly destructive. He is of 
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opinion that the time has not yet come when it is possible 
to reach the truth by any other means. The bulk of the 
book—apart from the introduction—is devoted to the 
remains of the leading classical makers—Banks, - Duke, 
Forster, Parker, Hardie, &c., and to the work of the 
modern school, which comprises such men as Mayson, 
Gilbert, Atkinson, Owens, and Hesketh. Photographs 
of the finest instruments and reproductions of labels will 
be included in the book wherever practicable. About 
seventy of the labels are reproduced in exact facsimile and 
some seventeen portraits will also be amongst the contents 
of the volume. 





Towarp the end of February Messrs. Constable will 
publish the ‘‘incomparable Bellairs,”” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle, which is in a way a sequel to ‘‘ The Bath 
Comedy,” and which has already been published by 
Messrs. Stokes & Co., of America, to coincide with the 
production of Mr. David Belasco’s adaptation of ‘‘ The 
Bath Comedy,” under the title “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 
“ Rose of the World,”’ by the same authors, will begin in 
“Cornhill” in July next, and a new romance “If Youth 
But Knew” will be published serially next year in the 
** Windsor” and in “ Collier’s Weekly.” 


Bibliographical 


HE editor of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series, 
whoever he may be—(surely it is not Mr. John 
Morley)—is stretching his net rather wide when 
he brings into it Charles Kingsley. Was Kingsley 

a “‘man of letters” in the only legitimate sense of that 
phrase? Was he not simply a literary parson with a turn 
for socialism ? His official biography, ‘‘ Charles Kingsley : 
his Letters and Memories of his Life,” edited by his wife, 
appeared in 1877, and in an abridged shape in 1878 
(also in 1883). Since then he has been the subject of 
several lucubrations ; such as the biographical sketch by 
J.J. Ellis in the “‘Men with a Mission” series (1892), 
the work by Mauritz Kaufmann entitled ‘Charles 
Kingsley, Christian Socialist and Social Reformer ” (1892), 
the lecture by J. A. R. Marriott called ‘‘ Charles Kingsley, 
Novelist ” (1892), the essay by Frederick Harrison named 
‘Charles Kingsley’s Place in Literature ” (1895), and the 
volume by the Very Rev. Dean Stubbs, ‘‘ Charles Kingsley 
and the Christian Social Movement,” in the ‘‘ Victorian Era” 
series (1899). It will be seen that the emphasis has been 
laid rather upon Kingsley’s performances as a “ reformer ”’ 
than upon his achievements as a ‘“‘ man of letters,” 
as admittedly considerable they were. 

Though the successive publications of the late Mr. ‘‘ Seton 
Merriman’ have been dealt with by the daily papers 
rather more fully than is customary with those chroniclers, 
my readers may perhaps like to have the following list (not 
necessarily quite complete) to refer to: ‘‘ Young Mistley ” 
(1888), “‘The Phantom Future” (1888), ‘Suspense ”’ 
(1890), “Prisoners and Captives” (1891), ‘From One 
Generation to Another ”’ (1892), ‘‘ The Slave of the Lamp ”’ 
(1892), ‘‘ With Edged Tools” (1894), ‘‘ The Grey Lady” 
(1895, illustrated 1897), ‘‘ Flotsam: the Study of a Life” 
(1896, second edition 1898), ‘‘ The Sowers’”’ (1896), ‘‘ In 
Kedar’s Tents” (1897), ‘‘ Roden’s Corner” (1898), ‘‘ The 
Isle of Unrest’’ (1899, illustrated 1900), ‘“‘The Velvet 
Glove ” (1901), and ‘‘ The Vultures” (1902). It is notable 
that “The Sowers ”’ ran through seven editions in the year 
of its issue. ‘‘ Dross,” it may be mentioned, was reprinted 
in Canada in 1899. Then there are the’ two books of 
essays and ‘character notes” which Mr. Merriman 
produced in collaboration with Mr. ‘S. G. Tallentyre ’— 
“From Wisdom Court” (1893, illustrated) and ‘‘ The 
Money-Spinner ” (1896, illustrated). 

Medwin reports Byron as saying that he thought Wolfe’s 
*‘ Burial of Sir John Moore” “little inferior to the best” 
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work of its kind ‘which the present prolific age has 
brought forth.” Shelley, much more shrewdly, said, “‘ [ 
should have taken the whole for a rough sketch of 
Campbell’s.”” We know that, after its appearance in ‘‘ The 
Newry Telegraph,” over the initials “‘C. W.,” the piece 
was reproduced in countless newspapers and settled down 
eventually into 4 permanent popularity. Its chief merit 
is, perhaps, that it drew from R. H. Barham a delightful 

arody. Is it of sufficient value and importance to warrant 
lo promised) a re-collection and re-issue of all Wolfe’s 
effusions? Such a collection was made so long ago as 
1825, and was so far successful that we find it reprinted 
in 1826, 1827, and 1829. Another but much smaller 
collection was made also in 1825. In each case there was 
amemoir. The ‘‘ Remains” of the Rev. Charles Wolfe 
(minus, one prays, the sermons), printed in compact form, 
and lightly priced, might be a curiosity for the few; but 
how about the many ? 

The new issue of the works of Goethe and Schiller in 
English includes, it appears, George Henry Lewes’ “ Life 
of Goethe,” ‘far better produced” (says ‘‘C. K. 8.’ 
“than hitherto.” That may be; but what edition of the 
“Life” is used? I presume the first, which appeared in 
1855, and was then entitled ‘‘The Life and Works of 
Goethe, with Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries 
from published and unpublished Sources.” But is that 
edition greatly to be desired? Surely it was superseded 
by the second edition, ‘‘ partly re-written,” of 1863; just 
as that was superseded by the third edition, “‘ revised 
according to the latest documents,” of 1875. A fourth 
edition came out so recently as 1890. (There was, one 
may note, an ‘‘abridgment’’—called ‘‘The Story of 
Goethe’s Life”’—in 1873). A large majority of the reprints 
of to-day are reprints of first editions only, and do not by 
any means represent the various works as they issued 
finally from their authors’ hands. 

The appearance on one’s table of a little book called 
‘Notes from a Lincolnshire Garden” naturally recalls to 
one the apparition, so long ago as 1879, of that delightful 
livret by Mr. H. A. Bright, ‘“‘A Year in a Lancashire 
Garden.” Mr. Bright had written the bulk of it in 1874 in 
the shape of contributions to ‘‘ The Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
which he made up into a privately-printed volume. For 
this there was so much demand that he had, in self-defence, 
to make the book public property. Am I right, or wrong, 
in thinking that ‘‘ A Year in a Lancashire Garden” was 
the first and only begetter of that large progeny of garden 
books which has since grown up, forming a literature in 
itself? We have to remember, too, that Mr. Bright deepened 
his influence by reprinting, in 1881, from the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” his scarcely less charming essay on ‘‘ The English 
Flower Garden,” which was probably a source of inspiration 
and incitement to a large circle of garden lovers. 

T am glad to see that the volume of ‘ Collected Poems of 
Lord De Tabley”” has found at least one defender in Mr. 
Rudmose Brown, of Aberdeen. I can but hope that the 
purchasers of that volume may share his satisfaction, 
slightly qualitied though it be. Those who are already 
well acquainted with Lord De Tabley’s published works 
may accept the new collection with equanimity. Butit was 
not for them that I wrote. I wrote for those who, recog- 
nising the reputation of Lord De Tabley and desirous of 
possessing his work in one-volume shape, would expect to 
find in that volume some guide to the comprehension of that 
work. It may be true that the arrangement of the poems 
is roughly chronological, but that is not sufficient. More- 
over, no statement of that fact is made; there is, indeed, 
no editorial note whatever—no suggestion of the principle 
on which the selection has been made, no hint of the 
system (if any) on which it has been ordered, no indication 
of the changes to which particular pieces have been 
subjected in the progress of time. This seems to me to 
detract greatly from the interest and value of the volume. 

Tae Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


A Fine Fighter 


Toe Srory or « Sorprer’s Lire. By Fi 
Viscount. Wolseley, O M., K.P., G.C.B., D.C 
&c. 2 vols. (Constable. 32s. net.) 


eld-Marshal 
a I 


Tuese two fascinating volumes present such a variety of 
interesting aspects that it is not easy to say under which 
of them they are most noteworthy. Certainly, on the 
whole, the sense left on the mind of a human document, of 
a very striking personality, is that which remains most vivid 
when the volumes have been carefully read through. Lord 
Wolseley in them lets himself go without restraint. The book 
is transparently veracious in giving the picture of his own 
thoughts, feelings, aspirations, beliefs, likes and dislikes, 
of the view, not only of this world, but of the hereafter 
that has floated before him throughout life. It is not in 
any way whatever coloured to bring it into conformity 
with popularly recognised standards either as regards the 
ways of men or the theories of churches. More than any 
other he shows us as the ruling force, which is —_ 
throughout and very real, an intense belief in a God pretty 
much of the Mahomedan type, who reserves his special 
favours for brave, devoted, patriotic soldiers. There is no 
doubt humour in some of the phrases of his word-pictures 
of the future soldiers’-paradise, but they nevertheless are 
very real to him. Thus we have of Sir Hope Grant :-— 

Vol. ii., page 87.—-He was the best of men and the bravest 
of soldiers. I can think of no higher praise that man can 
earn. 

Vol. ii., page 353.—Through death man wins eternal life, 
and it is by the deeds of men like gallant Eyre, who have 
given their lives in action for England all round the globe, 
that our great empire has arisen and been created. 


He [Sir William Hewett ]— 

Vol. ii., page 368 —Has gone before me to that unknown 
land, the other world. But surely there must be a United 
Service Club there, where old Army and Navy men may meet 
to talk over the wars by land and sea in which they fought 
their best, and often suffered much for Queen and country. 


It will, no doubt, be some consolation to a club that in 
this world has not received from Lord Wolseley unstinted 
praise to find itself thus transferred to a better. 

Though of a diplomatist like Mr. Parkes, he recognises 
the equal patriotism— 

Vol. ii., page 73.—No more loyal spirit ever sustained a 
stout heart under more appalling difficulties and trying 
circumstances. He was indeed a rare instance of absolute 
devotion to public duty. 


Of the distinct aspirations of himself and of Gordon he 
gives a telling suggestion in the words— 

Vol. ii., page 90.—I admired him with a reverence I had 
never felt for any other man. When he returned from China 
as the great Christian hero of the Taiping War, I said to him, 
laughingly, “ How differently events might have turned out 
had I been sent on that mission instead of you. I should have 
gone there with the determination of wiping out the rebellion 
and of becoming myself the Emperor of China!” How much 
loftier and nobler were the objects he sought after than the 
part I aspired to play there. He had no earthly aspirations, 
for his Master was not of this world, and ambition, as that 
vice or virtue is commonly understood, had no resting-place 
in his philosophy. 


And again of the joy of Battle— 


Vol. ii, page 70.—I had great pity for our horses, but none 
for myself nor for my comrades, for the day's fighting had 
been well worth any year of hum-drum existence. If there 


was any poor-spirited creature amongst us, that day must have 
made him a better soldier, and therefore a better man 





From the beginning of his life the devotion to a soldier's 
career, the resolution to press forward to achievement, to 
face all risks, to trust in his being preserved for some 
great destiny, to perfect himself in his knowledge of his 
duty in all ways, by study, by practice, by experience, to 
let nothing stand in his way, and to become all that he 
afterwards became, perhaps, as he suggests, more than he 
ever became, are stamped on every page of these records. 

The book is simply crammed with good stories and with 
pen-and-ink sketches of those whom he has met through- 
out life, which though, in regard to the living, they are 
necessarily marked by certain reticences that will be 
noticed by those who have known the men, are often very 
felicitous. 

The following description of Major Olpherts and his 
battery during the Indian Mutinies may serve as a 
specimen :— 

Vol. i. page 332.—Danger I believe amused as well as 
interested him. His battery was a sort of military curiosity 
in every way. His gun-carriages were old and always on the 
verge of absolute dissolution, and as for his harness it seemed 
to be tied together with pieces of string. The battery had gone 
into Lucknow with General Havelock and was in every sense 
a scratch lot. But the heart of every man belonging to it was 
stout indeed, all ranks taking their tone from their dare-devil 
captain. 

To anyone who knew the gallant old gunner during his 
later years it is a quaint touch that is thrown in when the 
words are added :— . 

Would that he were alive to read these pages. I wonder 

if there is a lending library in heaven. 


Quite apart from the personal interest of a very striking 
and forceful character brought out with the frankest self- 
disclosure and no  —— of any kind, we have here told 
a tale that would have won Desdemona. No one has 
better right to use Othello’s words of ‘‘ The Story of My 
Life ”’ :— 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes 

That I have passed 

.* & we % even from my boyish days 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach. 


Though happily Wolseley was never “taken by the 
insolent foe.” There is yet a ‘‘ witch-craft” in it and 
there will be some modern Desdemonas who will feel and 
think with her :— 
she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man; she thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. 


On one occasion, when speaking to the cadets at 
Woolwich, Lord Wolseley, in giving them advice as to the 
best mode of winning their own way to the front, told 
them that the only receipt he knew was that of always 
“trying to get themselves killed.” It was said in 
presence of fond parents and excited much wrath among 
some of the softer-minded folk who heard it. Anyone 
who reads this life will see that if he was to speak truly 
of the mode he had pursued himself he could hardly have 
used other words. Vet the phrase was characteristic, not 
only in its blunt outspokenness, but in its, for the moment, 
ignoring all the other elements that had contributed to 
carry him through from the ition of unknown and 
unbefriended ensign to that gladly vacated place of the 
“nominal Commander-in-Chief” of the British Army. On 
other occasions he had spoken fully of what comes out so 
strikingly in the life, the pains he had taken to prepare 
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himself, by careful study, to be fit to lead men so as not 
to expose them needlessly to the risk he was always ready 
vo incur Himself. ‘'here 1s a certain rather strange contrast 
between two characteristics common to the man himself 
and to the book. On the one hand, there is everywhere a 
tendency very like to that against which the young parson 
has to be warned “to put all his theology into one 
sermon.” He has, for instance, given us a most 
enthusiastic description of Mr. Cardwell, as the great 
minister of Army reform, but when, in regard to the 
Ashantee campaign, he has to mention Mr. Cardwell’s 
name again, he cannot help repeating the whole encomium 
on the reformer. ‘I'he effect is almost as if each chapter 
had been written as a monograph on the subject on which 
1t treats. Sometimes this tendency appears even on con- 
Secutive pages. lt is undoubtedly due to the habit of 
life, invaluable for its own purpose, of concentration on 
the immediate subject before his mind and of forgetting 
for the moment all that has passed in order to say all 
that immediately bears on the point. But this same habit of 
concentration leads also to the very opposite result in the 
use of such phrases as that at Woolwich, where he feels so 
intensely the thing he wants to force home that all else is 
forgotten and the isolated phrase conveys only one part 
of his meaning. By itself the statement that the young 
ollicer’s business was “‘to try and get himself killed” 
might lead to the impression that the Beau Sabreur was 
his ideal of a soldier. What be does mean is that no one 
will be a soldier worth his salt who cannot share with him 
that positive enjoyment of danger and excitement which is 
conveyed in such sentences as these :— 


_ Vol. ii., page 212.—The pleasurable excitement of danger 
is always an agreeable experience, but the enthralling delight 
of feeling your frail canoe or boat bound under you, as it were, 
down a steep incline of wildly rushing waters into what looks 
like a boiling, steaming cauldron of bubbling and confused 
waters, exceeds most of the other maddening delights that man 
can dream of. Each man strains for his lite at oar or paddle, 
for no steerage way can be kept upon your boat unless it is 
made to run quicker than the water; all depends upon the 
nerve and skill of the bowsman and steersman, who take you 
skilfully through the outcropping rocks around you. 


To take another aspect of ‘‘ The Story of a Soldier’s Life,” 
we have here through the long series of wars, the Burmese, 
the Crimean, the Indian Mutinies, the Chinese, the Red 
River Expedition and the Ashantee, the keen observation 
and the critical comments of one not only of the largest 
experience as a soldier, but, with that, one of the most 
careful students of war. How many suggestions of practical 
value to any young soldier are thrown out! How many 
warnings that need to be taken to heart by both statesmen 
and people at large! Some are naturally disappointed 
that Lord Wolseley has not carried his story more nearly 
down to our own time, but he has not spared his references 
to our present condition, and there is as much food for 
thought in these two volumes as could reasonably be 
digested in one season. It is the beginning, no doubt, 
not the end of a great book, but it contains matter that 
might well have served to complete the life of a great 
soldier. 

The next aspect that the book presents is that of the 
history or beginning of the history of the zealous Army 
Reformer. ‘lhe circumstances under which Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Northbrook, Lord Cardwell, to speak 
of them by their later names, initiated the series of 
reforms which completely transmogrified our army after 
1870 and, as Lord Wolseley justly claims, alone made 
possible the creation of the army which reconquered for 
us South Africa, are here fully recorded. lt was no 
doubt the beginning of a long fight not ended yet, but 
it was an all-important beginning, and it was well that 
its circumstances should be recalled to mind. 

Of Lord Wolseley’s relations with the War Office and 
with the successive Secretaries of State we have little 
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here but a general protest against the whole system: nor 
can the book in its untinished form be said to be in this 
part satisfactory. For if we are to accept Lord Wolseley’s 
conclusions as they here stand, they would amount almost 
to an endorsement of the view which Captain Ross has 
recently put forward that for a country with representative 
Government an effective army is an impossibility. It 
is certain that no nation would make the revolutionary 
changes necessary in that case to secure the end unless 
it had undergone some tremendous catastrophe. Let 
us still devoutly hope that the shrewd common sense 
and high-minded patriotism of our people will yet save 
us from that necessity. Almost the same thing is true 
of Lord Wolseley’s conversion to belief in compulsory 
service. Hitherto he has always stood out against 1t 
on the simple ground that no country has ever yet 
attempted a system of compulsory service for expatriation. 
The Army we want is one that must be employed in the 
general defence of the Empire, not of these islands 
alone. ‘lherefore, conscription in any form appears 
to be peculiarly unadapted to our needs. It would 
be interesting to know what are the circumstances that 
have caused Lord Wolseley to change this conviction 
which he has so often vigorously defended. 

There is yet one other subject as to which these volumes 
have an especial interest. ‘The Red River and the 
Ashantee expedition were the period when he first stepped 
forth as a great leader of men. He here, therefore, records 
his method of selecting men, anc mentions how he first 
came across each of those who were subsequently his 
companions in every quarter of the globe. He tells us 
how he found out Sir Redvers Buller’s great qualities 
during the course of the Red River expedition trom his 
work with his company in the boats and through the 
woods, how Sir William Butler became known to him 
also in Canada, how and why he chose Sir Henry 
Brackenbury and Sir Frederick Maurice. He gives an 
enthusiastic and most just appreciation of the services 
rendered by Sir George Colley, by Colonel Home, and 
the other otlicers who were with him. On the whole, it is 
difficult to think that a more effective defence of the method 
of selection as practised by him could be put forward. The 
fact is that the value of selection as a method of advancing 
the right men depends on the selector. That a system of 
pure seniority is one thoroughly rotten and mischievous 
is not open to doubt. ‘he danger lies in the tremendous 
engine for abuse that a pure system of selection places 
in the hands of those in power. A little too much 
subserviency to the dictation of political intrigue on the 
part of him who is entrusted with the selection, and all 
that we hold sacred as the defence of right and justice 
vanishes like a morning dream. In our time the case 
has actually occurred of an officer being avowedly 
superseded because, having been engaged on a most 
disagreeable enquiry much against his wishes, he brought 
in a conscientious verdict which was disapproved by those 
who had appointed him. One or two such cases known 
and understood by the country and the whole system of 
selection disappears from our record as a thing impossible. 
Power may be abused for a time, but abused power means 
before long impotence. All the more honour to the man 
who can show so clean a record in the principles on which 
his selections were based. One thing is certain, viz., 
that when Lord Wolseley says at the end of his two 
volumes: ‘“‘Should my narrative interest the general 
reader it will be a pleasure to continue it to the date 
when I gladly bid good-bye to the War Office and 
ceased to be the nominal Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s Land Forces”’ there can be only one answer. 
The general reader very much desires that the narrative 
should be continued down to that very date. Meantime 
he has much food for reflection in the two volumes already 
published, and he will most assuredly be interested by 
them. 
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Twice Fortunate 
Faxyy Buryey. By Austin Dobson. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 


Tuis new volume of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ’’ series 
is one of the very best in the whole sequence of miniature 
biographies and Fanny Burney is singularly fortunate in 
the biographer to whom she has been committed. This 
very minor light among novelists of the eighteenth century 
has fallen to the lot of the living Englishman most deeply 
versed in that century, most deeply imbued with its spirit, 
and most happily reflecting its spiritin his own manner 
of writing. She is twice fortunate. For Fanny Burney 
(or, in her married name, Madame d’Arblay) was the 
subject of a famous essay by Macaulay before she fell to 
the portion of Mr. Austin Dobson as an English ‘‘ Man” 
of Letters. And Mr. Dobson has made of her a fascinating 
little biography. It is handled with all that practised 
elegance of style, that cunning of pictorial narrative, that 
anecdotic and allusive deftness, that finished sense of 
proportion, in which he has scarce a living rival. Its 
accuracy the critic knows of old he may take for granted, 
when Mr. Dobson is the writer and the eighteenth century 
the theme ; while you cannot open on a dull page. 

But for this Fanny must in fairness share the praise 
with Mr. Dobson. The opening portion, which treats of 
her young girlhood before she had published a line, is the 
most interesting ; and it is so by virtue of what is quoted 
and summarised from her own letters and journals. This 
little, somewhat stiff, bashful, and even prudish girl, 
looking shrewdly, from her quiet standpoint, on the brilliant 
company which crowded her father’s house, was a clever 
and vivacious letter-writer. Her sisters knew the hidden 
high spirits of the girl so shy in company; she had a 
keen perception of character, and these qualities in her 
letters already preluded to the success of her future novels. 
Nay, for the present day the relations between the two are 
reversed, and Fanny Burney’s letters are worth many 
** Evelinas.” 

Take only her first sight of Dr. Johnson. We have had 
descriptions of Johnson to satiety, but this girl’s impression 
has a certain freshness all its own. We wish we could 
quote the whole lively and living account, but it is long :— 

He is, indeed, very ill-favoured ; is tall and stout, but stoops 
terribly ; he is almost bent double. His mouth is almost 
constantly opening and shutting as if he was chewing. He 
has a strange method of frequently twirling his fingers and 
twisting his hands. His body is in continual agitation, eee- 
sawing up and down; his feet are never a moment quiet, and, 
in short, his whole person is in perpetual motion. ... He 
had a large wig, snuff-colour coat, and gold buttons, but no 
ruffles to his shirt, doughty fists, and black worsted stockings. 
He is shockingly near-sighted. . . . He poked his nose over 
the keys of the harpsichord till the duet was finished, and 
then my father introduced Hetty to him as an old acquaintance, 
and he cordially kissed her. 

There you have a vignette which sets the whole outside 
of the man before you, with a girl’s quickness for externals. 
One guesses the young ladies were not over-delighted to 
be kissed by that uncouth man. So, also, you are told 
how he began to poke his nose over the library, fell to on 
a book, and forgot the company, nor was a word to be 
got out of him. There is very much more, all most 
characteristic, but we must cease. With a young lady like 
this to provide material and Mr. Austin Dobson as showman, 
it will easily be conceived how charming is the book which 
results. Once again, we congratulate Mr. Dobson—and 
Fanny Burney. Fraxcis THompson. 


Hector 
Tue Lire or Hector Berwioz, AS WRITTEN BY HimseELF IN BIS 


Letters axp Memos. Translated from the French by 
Katherine F. Boult. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 
What a man! Wild, fantastic, grandiose, interesting, 


stimulating as his own music! Had he no other claim 
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upon the gratitude of posterity this memoir of his would 
serve to gain him thanks. It is not, he tells us, a con- 
fession, yet he Jays bare much, if not all; it is not a 
detailed narration of the events of his strenuous life, yet 
he shows us himself as he lived, moved and earned his 
living. He was fantastic in his hates and loves, bitterly 
opposed and disliked, as innovators must expect to be, 
faithfully supported and loved, as only a man good-at- 
heart can hope to be; he says ‘‘few men have been so 
blessed as I in the devoted generosity and kind-heartedness 
of my single-minded friends.” A fine compliment for any 
man to be able to pay to himself, more especially a man 
so pugnacious, so intolerant of opposition, so blind to the 
merit that might pertain to those with whom he differed, 
while at the same time so clear visioned of the merits of 
those whom he admired ; among his chiefest friends were 
Heine, Liszt, Ernst, Heller, Hiller, Janin, Dumas, Saint- 
Saéns. A man who married twice and more than once 
took a woman into his life, yet who all bis years from 
childhood worshipped with Dantesque adoration his 
‘*‘ Mountain Star.”” A strange man, a strange life, full of 
moments of triumph, of days of despondency and almost 
of despair; a man of many humours, of great courage, 
of almost demonic energy, of curious wit. But no one 
could hope to depict Berlioz with half the vividness with 
which he has painted his own portrait. This arrangement 
of letters and memoir make up a volume that should be read 
from first line to last by all those who take human nature 
for the subject-matter of their study. And apart from 
the principal figure, there are on this admirable canvas many 
sketches of great fidelity and curious interest, pictures of a 
world of men and things with which we are yet in close touch 
—Adelina Patti and Camille Saint-Saéns for examples—but 
which is rapidly melting into the dark shadows of history. 
Here is a vignette: ‘‘ This was indeed a red-letter day for 
me! There are not many such in my life. As the music- 
lovers of Vienna had given me a banquet and a silver-gilt 
baton, those of Prague gave me a supper and a silver cup. 
But this same cup poured out such floods of champagne 
that Liszt, who had made a charming and touching speech 
in my honour, was shipwrecked therein. At two o'clock 
in the morning Belloni, his secretary, and I were hard at 
work in the streets of Prague trying to persuade him to 
wait till daylight to fight a Bohemian who had drunk 
more than he had. We were rather anxious about him, as 
he had to give a concert at noon next day, and at half-past 
eleven was still asleep. At length he was awakened, 
jumped into a carriage, walked on to the platform, and 

layed as I verily believe he had never played before. 
here certainly is a Providence over—pianists.” Are such 
things still done in Bohemia? A few pages further on we 
read: Wagner ‘‘ remains calm, for he says that in fifty 
years he will be master of the musical world!” 

‘* What a devil of a world this is!” cried Berlioz; and 
what a devil of a man was he, we cry! Nowhere but in 
the grave could he rest! What a man! 

Ww. a 


Literary Celebrities in Departments of State 


Lepcer anp Sworp. By Beckles Willson. With a Frontis- 
piece by Maurice Greiffenhagen, and other Illustrations. 
(2 vols. Longmans. 21s. net.) 


Mr. WiLLson is as patriotic as anyone could wish ; but in 
the capacity of historian he has a grievance. Fighting 
men are all very well in their way; but the fame in which 
they move leaves other notabilities unfairly in the shade. 
Would a history of our wars between 1760 and 1820, 
Mr. Willson asks, serve for a biography of George III. ? 
It would not, he says. Neither is a history of British 
India to be regarded as a sufficient account of the East 
India Company. Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley were 
such attractive soldiers that they have completely over- 
shadowed the money-making adventurers, directing affairs 
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from Leadenhall Street, by whom they were employed. 
Accordingly, Mr. Willson provides an elaborate account of 
the mercantile enterprises which, beginning in 1559 and 
formally ending in 1874, brought large territories in the 
East under the British Crown. 

Gleaned from pamphlets, State papers, and other works, 
the materials have been carefully sifted and arranged. It 
may be said, indeed, that Mr. Willson has succeeded in 
his task. The volumes are such as have to be read, in a 
disciplinary spirit, by all who would regard themselves as 
well-informed students of great affairs. A portion which 
will be of special interest to readers of THe ACADEMY is 
about ‘The Muse in Leadenhall Street.” Fully a year 
ago Mr. Arnold White, with whom we cannot at all 
agree, had occasion to mention that a complaint he had 
lodged with the Post Office was answered by a distinguished 
dramatic critic. Inferentially he meant us to perceive, 
from his epigrammatic indignation, the absurdity of a 
system which continues lucrative public employment 
for gentlemen who have obtained celebrity derived 
from literary or other academic accomplishments. "T'was 
ever thus, one is disposed to think, on reading Mr. 
Wiilson’s pages. What manner of men were they who 
held appointments in the Leadenhall Street office of 
the merchant princes? Hoole, whose translation of 
Tasso received honourable mention from Dr. Johnson, 
was one of them; James Cobb, whose play ‘The 
Humourist”” was produced by Sheridan at Drury Lane, 
another. Charles Lamb, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, 
and Thomas Love Peacock had fat benefices in the office 
of the East India Company. That office, it is true, was 
not quite a Government one; but it was sufficiently akin 
to justify Mr. Arnold White in realising that the system 
which he denounces is of long standing. Another con- 
sideration is that the system seems to have been spreading 
with the process of the suns. Where are spent the 
industrial hours of a certain dainty and of one of 
the foremost critics of this day? In the office of the 

of - Not long ago, if Mr. Arnold White 
had had business at the , by whom 
might he have been received? By the Professor of 

at . If by any chance he had to call at the 
office of the Receiver of , who would salute him 
there? A certain courtly who writes leading 
articles in one of our most constitutional morning 
journals. 

Was there anything to be said for the system under which 
the State provided good berths for gentlemen who gave 
the best part of their minds, if not of their time, to 
attaining eminence in letters? We think so; as regards 
the present age, we must leave this question to Mr. 
pole White, who really has a prescriptive claim to it; 
but there is no doubt at all that in the case of the East 
India Company the system had, if not a justification, at 
least a reason. In the negotiations with Parliament, the 
Mills and Peacock were very formidable men. 


Indeed, it was remarked at the time that if the Company 
had clever writers enough they could successfully put 
down all opposition to their interests; and a hint was 
thrown out that the directors would do well to secure the 
services of Hood, Lemon, Boz, Thackeray, Jerrold, and 
Leigh Hunt! x 

In parting from this fascinating subject, let us, in dread 
of Mr. Arnold White, who is quick to detect a sophism, 
frankly admit that the cases with which he has to deal 
when he has leisure, and that which is presented by Mr. 
Willson, are not parallel. The literary genii of the East 
India Company used their talents in the interests of 
individuals as against the State. Their successors in 
Government offices have conspicuous talents, and men 
of letters often find it difficult to live at ease. An 
expert knowledge of literature or art may not aid in 
accelerating His Majesty's business. On the whole, it 
is but natural that the celebrities with whom Mr. Arnold 
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White has to deal may be tempted to say, with Charles 
Lamb, 


Confusion blast all mercantile transactions, all traffic, 
exchange of commodities, intercourse between nations, all the 
consequent civilization and wealth and amity and links of 
society and getting rid of prejudices and getting a knowledge 
of the face of the globe, and rotting the very firs of the forest 


that look so romantic alive and die into desks. Vale! 


A Humane Sportsman 


Wi Nature's Ways. By R. Kearton, F.Z.8. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Tue reader of Mr. Kearton’s former book, ‘“‘ With Nature 
and a Camera,” does not need telling that this Fellow of 
a learned society is no wizened and dry-as-dust scientist, 
but a thorough-going sportsman of the best. Where others 
go with a gun, Mr. Kearton and his brother go with a 
gun-camera. But though not slayers of the weak, they 
do not mind risking their necks, and almost prefer 
being slung over a cliff for a snap-shot to taking their 
chance on terra-firma. This book should be quite a 
revelation to most of its readers. It contains two hundred 
illustrations from photographs taken direct from nature ; 
and after going through the volume, one may reverse Mr. 
Gilbert’s phrase ‘‘they’d every one of them be missed.” 
The frontispiece alone would make the book worth having. 
Two white butterflies are clinging to a flower, their wings 
covered with glistening dewdrops. This photograph is a 
little masterpiece. Mr. Kearton does not confine himself 
to zoology. There are two photographs, for instance, of 
daisies asleep (taken before sunrise), and of the same daisies 
awake (after sunrise). Seen side by side they could not 
be more instructive, and anyone who cares a straw for 
Nature must immediately feel a longing to know something 
about the sleep of plants after seeing it thus under his 
eyes. Indeed, there is no intrinsic reason for stopping 
if once one begins to describe some of these photographs. 
What could be more amusing and significant than that 
which portrays a male wheatear passing to the female a 
morsel of food to take totheir young? Significant? Why 
there is a whole philosophy in it! Then, again, take the 
trio of pictures which show a robin bringing food to some 
young thrushes; the robin looking at the thrushes after 
having fed them; and a thrush holding food in her mouth 
until her chicks grow hungry again. But the bird pictures, 
and even those in the chapter ‘‘ Curiosities of Wild Life,” 
yield in interest to those which illustrate ‘“‘ Insects at 
Work and Play.” The insect, of couse, in an invertebrate 
animal. He cannot for one moment compare with the 
bird, which makes a bold claim for precedence even of the 
mammal in the biological hierarchy, yet what a world of 
interest there is in his varieties of form and intelligence. 
His numbers are sufficiently remarkable— there are 150,000 
species of beetles alone—but his manners and customs are 
stranger than fiction and some millions of times more 
instructive and interesting than all but the highest fiction. 
Space fails to deal with this and other chapters, but we 
do most heartily recommend a really delightful book, of 
which the illustrations are in many instances unique, and 
in all valuable, whilst the text is readable, often humourous 
and always pervaded with that feeling of love for Nature 
mingled with a liking for difficulties in satisfying it, which 
has suggested our title. C. W. Satezzsy. 


(Cassell. 


A Religious Opportunist 
Tacks or Napoteon at Sr. Hetena with Generat Baron 
GoURGAUD, TOGETHER WITH THE J OURNAL KEPT BY GOURGAUD ON 
THEIR JOURNEY FROM Watertoo To St. Hetena. Translated 
with Notes by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. (McClurg.) 
Lorp Rosesery in ‘“‘ Napoleon: the Last Phase,” paid a 
deserved compliment to Gourgaud’s record of life at St. 
Helena and the present volume is a welcome and useful 
abridgment of the work. The extracts are practically 
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confined to Napoleon’s utterances on matters of historic 
importance, the petty squabblings with Sir Hudson Lowe 
and other immaterial matters being omitted. Of course 
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Gourgaud must still be read as a whole by anyone who 
would really approach to an understanding of Napoleon 
the man, but of Napoleon the politician and the soldier 
Mrs. Latimer’s extracts give a useful picture. 

The volume opens with Gourgaud’s Journal describing 
the adventures—in so far as he knew them—of his master 
on his way from the field of Waterloo to St. Helena and 
a sorry picture it is. Napoleon was not at his best when 
defeated and the account of his hours at Rochefort, 
previous to his offering himself as guest to Great Britain, 
is painful reading. 

The Talks are gathered together in groups, such as 
*“* Early Years,” ‘‘ Rise to Fame and Fortune,” and so on, 
and are fascinating as is everything Napoleonic. It would 
occupy too much space and is hardly necessary with a not 
new book to criticise the accuracy or otherwise of the 
Emperor’s statements, but we may fittingly devote a few 
lines toa curious and too little studied side of his character. 
There is, indeed, much food for thought in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Religion.” Napoleon’s fantastic ideas of the 
origin of life call for no comment. His was a matter-of- 
fact mind—‘“‘ I would believe any religion that could prove 
it ,\had existed since the beginning of the world”; that 
was his test of men and things; the strong thing capable 
of resistance to attack, in that he could believe ; failure to 
him—with the single exception of his own life—was proof 
of weakness and wrong. Again, in the same sentence, 
“All religions owe their origin to man” ; religion apparently 
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was to him a question of statecraft, he wished to decide 
on good evidence which was the most practically useful 
religion for a ruler to adopt, that was all he seemed to 
seek. Later on, ‘‘ The Mohammedan religion is the finest 
of all,” and “If I had stayed in the East, { should 
probably have founded an empire like Alexander, if I had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, where I would have made 
prayers and genuflexions before the Prophet’s tomb ; but 
I would not have done this, without first making sure it 
would be worth the trouble.” 
He was a religious opportunist. 


Letrres Inépites pe Mme. ve Strait A Henri Meister. 
Publiées par MM. Paul Usteri et Eugéne Ritter. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 

Tue correspondence of Henri Meister with Madame de 

Staél deserves publication, but chiefly as a means of 

rescuing the name of Meister himself from oblivion, which 

the editors have accomplished in an elegant memoir. 

Madame de Staél herself tells us that at the date of the 

greater part of this correspondence she had ceased to take 

any especial care with the composition of her letters, and 
the subjects of those given in this volume are not in 
general of sufficient interest to make amends for this 
negligence. They are notwithstanding interesting as 
affording traces of the writer during the most agitated 
period of her unsettled life. Commencing in 1791, they 
continue to her death, and abundantly prove her esteem 
for her correspondent. His father was a Swiss pastor, his 

mother a Frenchwoman, he was born in France in 1744, 

and educated in Switzerland. He was himself ordained to 

the pastorate at the early age of nineteen, but soon quitted 
the ecclesiastical profession for literature, and removed to 

Paris, a step accelerated by a prosecution in which a 

free-thinking pamphlet had involved him. This was in 

1768, he had first visited Paris in May, 1766, a month 

after the birth of Madame de Staél. His Swiss origin, 

probably, introduced him to her mother, Madame Necker, 
and he was soon at home in the literary circles of Paris. 

He had an especially close acquaintance with Diderot, with 

whose daughter he maintained a life-long friendship. His 

principal literary distinction is his having been chosen to 
carry on the ‘‘ Correspondance Littéraire ” after the death of 

Grimm, and half of that celebrated work belongs to him. 

He was driven from France by the Revolution in 1792, 

and after an attempt to settle in England, which did not 

suit him, he established himself at Zurich, and continued 
to carry on the ‘‘ Correspondance” until 1812. His days 
were tranquil and honoured, and he maintained corres- 
pondence with Madame de Staél and other distinguished 
personages. He died in 1826. 


Historica, Lectures anpD Appressrs. By Mandell Creighton. 
Edited by Louisa Creighton. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 


Mrs. Creicuton has gathered into this volume certain of 
what we may perhaps be allowed to call the odds and 
ends of the late Bishop of London’s public utterances. 
But though the lectures comprised in it are somewhat 
Joosely connected, they bear the hall-mark of the dis- 
tinguished historian and churchman who composed them. 
The most striking is that with which the Bishop 
inaugurated his course on the Dixie foundation at 
Cambridge. It shows what history meant to him and 
what he tried to make it mean to others. ‘‘ Many 
undergraduates,” he declared, “‘ learn more from a detailed 
view of our period than they could learn from a general 
sketch.” His own attention was directed to the field of 
ecclesiastical history, he tells his audience, by the fact 
that he accidentally attended a course of lectures by Dr. 
Shirley on the life and works of Anselm, at a time when 
he was in absolute ignorance of medizval history. It is 
accordingly a taste for detail that, in the more or less 
popular lectures in this book, he encourages his hearers, 
whether country clergymen or citizens of London addressed 
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from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, by all means to foster. The 
lecture on Laud’s position in the history of the Church 
of England is remarkable for its sympathetic insight into 
both the character of the great primate and the difficulties 
of his case. In that on St. Francis of Assisi, Dr. Creighton 
shows, more than might have been expected, a sense of 
the charm of the ‘Little Poor Man’s”’ life-poem. The 
less familiar side is turned to us again in the lecture on 
St. Edward the Confessor. The Congregationalists and 
the Baptists, in the lectures devoted respectively to those 
two sects, we are not surprised to see set in a dignified 
place as exponents, in their own time, of facets of truth 
of which the contemporary world was unmindful. 


Ptace-NaMes oF ScoTLanp. 
(Edinburgh: Douglas. 


By James B. Johnston, B.D. 
6s. net.) 


Tue Minister of Falkirk tells us, in this second edition of 
a valuable and attractive book, that with ‘“‘no very great 
cost’ a “‘ satisfactory working list” of Scottish place-names 
might be produced in five years, if only some wealthy 
enthusiast would provide the endowment. He thus dis- 
arms any criticism but that which is meant to be helpful 
of his own work ; and, therefore, in place of finding fault 
we shall offer the author one or two suggestions for 
amendment. Let us take the Crieff district of Central 
Perthshire. On the derivation of ‘Crieff’? Mr. Johnston 
appears unable to make up his mind. In the Introduction 
he favours crubha, a hauneh or shoulder; while in the 
list he says, “‘more prob. G. craoibh, ‘among the 
trees.’”” We prefer the crubha origin, which, as he 
admits, accurately suits the location of Culcrieff. This, 
he may like to know, is locally pronounced Culchree, 
while Crieffvechter is locally Currievechter, indicating 
probably diverse origins; Crieff itself has always been 
———— as spelt. Whatever it may be in result, 

ighlandman Station is in intention no morea “ humorous 
name,” as Mr. Johnston supposes, than Roman Wall. 
The place takes its name from Highlandman’s Loan (lane) 
two hundred yards away, which formed the direct road 
from the Central Highlands to the south. There is no 
Peffre at Innerpeffray, but there is a Pow, and from this 
a local writer derives Powfray. Finally, Madderty, in a 
charter of 1223, is Machranin, apparently cognate with 
machair, and old people used to speak of “the Plain o’ 
Mathertie.” Perhaps these hints may be useful to Mr. 
Johnston for another edition of his book, the introduction 
to which would of itself form a very useful text-book of 
the principles of place-name derivation. 


Sea-Wrack. By F. T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Tue value of Mr. Bullen’s work lies in his knowledge of 
that of which he writes, rather than in his method of 
presentation. He knows the sea as a sailor knows it ; but 
the craft of writing is still strange to the author of some 
half-dozen books. Moreover, he is inclined to the seniti- 
mental ; an unhappy obsession which is apt to ruin the 
interest of his short stories. Of those in bis latest book, 
** Sea-Wrack,”’ twelve out of the fourteen do not, we will 
say, carry enough ballast. The rest of the book is made 
up of articles, and it is in these that Mr. Bullen is at his 
best. In those dealing with “ Life on board a Tramp” 
and ‘“‘ Whales at Home,”’ for instance, we have some really 
useful information. And useful information—that, and 
nothing else—is what we want from Mr. Bullen. “A 
Great Merchant Seaman,” a sketch of the late Captain 
S. T. S. Lecky, carries a suggestion that Mr. Bullen would 
do well to undertake his life, and the lives, perhaps, of 
other heroes of the mercantile marine. He has the peculiar 
knowledge which interprets the doings — concisely 
chronicled in many a ship’s log—of such men; the 
imagination which gives them life, and a ready—a too 
ready—pen. Those of Mr. Bullen’s readers who remember 
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“The Cruise of the Cachalot’’ would much regret to 
observe the author of so good a book declining upon what 
we fear we must call “ pot-boilers”; whether in the 
classic shades of ‘‘ The Spectator” or elsewhere. 


Tue Jewish Encycropmpia. Vol. V., Dreyfus-Brissac— 
Goat. (Funk and Wagnalls Co. 25s.) 


Tue fifth volume of this truly great work contains no 
fewer than 1,326 articles, which have been prepared by 
176 editors and collaborators. They fill 707 pages, in 
which there are also 135 illustrations. ‘These figures 
multiplied by twelve (the number of volumes in which the 
work will be completed) will give the reader a notion of 
the magnitude of the “‘ Jewish Encyclopedia.” It will 
also convince him that within the limits of this notice we 
can name only a few features of the pages before us. 
Some notable historical studies fall within the volume. 
Thus the Jews of ‘‘ Europe,” ‘ England,” ‘ France,” and 
‘* Germany ” are the subjects of important articles. Among 
Biblical subjects we have Ecclesiastes, Elisha, Esther, and 
Ezra, all of peculiar interest when treated by Jewish 
scholars. Throughout the volume we are reminded by 
many titles that one can never know all that is important 
about the simplest things until we have studied them as 
part of Jewish life. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who con- 
tributes the article on Jews in England, writes very 
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curiously oa the subject of Eggs. We have even an 
article on ‘‘ Household Furniture,” and others on 
‘** Embroidery,” ‘‘Gems and Precious Stones,”’ ‘‘ Grants,” 
and “‘Glass.”” Among articles of popular interest we might 
cite that on Finance as eminently fair and interesting. 
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Dr. Lavenpar’s Peorte. By Margaret Deland. (Harper. 6s.) 
Everysovy who is familiar with “Old Chester Tales” will welcome 
this collection of stories about Old Chester. Dr. Lavendar is 
ils pastor, who says to the Substitute, “If you take my advice 
you'll pray the Lord that your people will treat you as you don’t 
deserve,” and tells him to preach in a pea jacket if it helps him to 
preach better. Dr. Lavendar is only one of many quaint and 
delightful people who live in Old Chester, people as remote from 
every-day life as is the little village itself, with its gentle joys and 
sorrows, its tea parties and its gossip. But the authoress can 
write of trivial, everyday happenings with rare charm and humour ; 
she shows us some of the people who live in Old Chester in 
such a way that we almost feel we have met them in the flesh. 
There is the little schoolmistress who “was conscientious about 
the number of feet in the highest mountain in the world,” and 
“saw to it that her pupils could repeat the sovereigns of England 
backward,” and her brother whom she supported because he had 
had a love disappointment in his youth and had acquired the 
habit of failure. ‘There is the foolish widow Smily who lived in 
the Stuffed Animal House, and Lydia Sampson, who is always 
being assisted by her neighbours and spends the money so 
received in giving presents to the donors. If we can hardly 
conceive of a village where so many quaint and delightful people 
could be gathered together, still in reading the stories we scarcely 
take note of this, so delicately and simply are they narrated. 


Rounp THe Rep Lamp. Tue Exproits 
or Bricapier Gerard. ‘Tracepy or THE Korosko. THE 
Green Fiac. A Duer wir OccasionaL Cuorus. By Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. (Author’s Edition, 12 vols. in all. Smith, 
Elder. £3 12s. net.) 

Tue Author’s Edition of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s works is now 

complete, and author, publisher, and owners of the volume are 

alike to be congratulated. Severe simplicity marks the format, 
honest, straightforward type, paper, and binding, all of the best. 

Of the writer too it may be said that his stories are honest and 

straightforward, never deviating into sham sentiment or false 

emotion, full of force, swing, healthy adventure. It is too early 
by many years to venture a judgment on the writer's standing in the 
republic of letters, but so far as his own generation is concerned 
all lovers of clean fiction owe him a considerable debt of gratitude. 

“I have nothing to add or subtract,” he says in the eight-line 

introduction to one of the volumes, anil we may say that though 

we look forward with pleasure to many additions to these handsome 
volumes we would not wish a line subtracted. The edition is fine 
and the matter contained in it fine also. 


Tue Curonictes or Wesrertey. By the Author of “Culmshire 
Folk.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 
THERE are plenty of leisurely people who will find enjoyment and 
amusement in this new novel “by the author of ‘Culmshire 
Folk.’ ” But it is an old-fashioned book that will hardly appeal 
to the modern novel-reader, who will not be troubled by lengthly 
moralisings which interrupt the plot, by tales at a tangent which 
have nothing to do with the main story, and by multitudes of 
minor characters who take up a great deal of room with but 
insignificant parts in the drama. It is indeed astonishingly old- 
fashioned. It might have been written by Frank Smedley or 
Charles Lever, except that it has none of the fire that 
burns in the works of those two worthies. Certainly “Harry 
Lorrequer” must have inspired the plot which meanders through 
these chronicles of a country town. The practical jokes of a young 
lieutenant, the incidents of a garrison ball, the flirtations of elderly 
officers, the scandal-mongering of elderly spinsters, the tender 
love-tragedies of young “ old-maids,” the conventional character- 
istics of country squires and country doctors, all the ingredients of 
this long-drawn tale of love and war are completely reminiscent of 
the novels of the mid-Victorian period. It is nota picture of real life. 
There is something very theatrical about these gallant officers, and 
their conversation is of a kind familiar in the good old plays of 
Tom Taylor. Still, to say that it is old-fashioned is not to say 
that the story is bad. On the contrary, there is some pleasant 
humour, and pretty sentiment in “ The Chronicles of Westerley,” 
and those who can spare time to read through its four hundred 
pages will have no right to complain of the entertainment provided. 


Tae Youre Geranok. By Edmund White. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


‘THERE ought to be an adjective—cuddy for preference—to describe 
the solid novel which yields the reader plenty to chew upon. 
Having thus introduced the thin edge of +4« wedge of neology, we 
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may pronounce Mr. Edmund White’s new novel a well-conceived 
and fairly readable example of excessively cuddy fiction. The 
time is 1862, the place Berlin, and the theme the conflict between 
a girl’s love and her passion for the stage. The author takes no 
side ; but the book pathetically points to the incompatibility between 
the efforts which convert nobodies of talent into Cabinet Ministers 
or prime donne and the formation of romantic attachments. There 
is much intellectual talk in the book, for we are put in the society 
of economical students and a devoted expounder of Shakespeare. 
The title-character seems to have convinced everybody of his m, 
but, though an Englishman, his discourse is sometimes Teutonically 
heavy. Mr. White makes the mistake of ignoring the fact that 
conversation in a public place is affected by the sense in the 
speakers of their proximity with strangers. He might well retort 
that the dinner-parties of current fiction conventionalise his fault, 
but he is clever cnough to reject its facile service. We conclude 
by felicitating him on his sympathetic delineations of German life. 
An elderly Mr. Worldly Wiseman is well studied, as also are the 
bourgeoisie of a Guild Ball. 


Tue QUEEN CAN DO No Wrona. 

and Windus. 6s.) 
Tus work has some very agreeable qualities. With the kidnapping 
of Desmond Tempest, a fine sense of adventure suffuses its pages 
from the beginning. The villain, Dr. Pasco, takes the boy, from 
his home in Ireland, to London, where several years are spent 
in a house of gambling and other evil fame. ll this time 
we do not know why the boy, now known as Jimmy Rabbit, has 
been stolen. Well, one day Jimmy runs away from Dr. Pasco 
near Blackheath ; the villain pursues and overtakes him ; and the 
lad is rescued by a lady who turns out to be none other than the 
Princess Caroline. Henceforth, quickly alternating between battles 
at sea and brawls ashore, between life at court and scandals in 
Parliament, the story, with two pretty love affairs bubbling up in 
it whenever there is a little leisure, is the most valorous anyone 
could wish. The plan of the work is not unlike that of Thackeray’s 
“Esmond” and of Sir Walter Scott in many of the Waverley 
Novels. With all possible good wishes, one cannot truthfully say 
that Mr. Compton is the equal of these his great predecessors in 
historical romance. Still, certainly he has something of the spirit 
of both; and it cannot be denied that he has studied to good effect 
the history of the time in which his tale is laid. He is all for the 
Queen. ‘There is not much harm in that; even though many 
other personages have their memories severely scorched in his 
enthusiasm. 


By Herbert Compton. (Chatto 


On tue We-a Tram. By Caroline Brown. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Tats book hovers on that buffer-state of fiction which widely misses 
the sympathy of the adult without appealing to the sensationalism 
dear to the boy reader. But perhaps the generous dedication to 
the “sons and daughters of the Revolution, the Colonial dames, 
whose forefathers and foremothers were pioneers,” &c., &c.,-- 
perhaps this dedication will secure among the privileged class 
named a sufficient following to justify publication. For the tone of 
the book provokes mirth at the wrong moment; it is hard to read, 
for instance, of a hero whose “ strong chin is relieved by an Apollo’s 
cleft, whose lips beautifully curled, yet almost too thin, made their 
line of junction sharply and firmly, as if at the very door of 
manhood he had learned over early how hard a thing life is.” 
And what is there left in the descriptive way for the heroine; she 
can hardly hope to outrival her lover. Listen! “ Her great blue 
eyes swam in tears, and a pair (!) of them fell upon his hand... . 
he felt as if seared by a branding iron.” The hero has this 
dreadful and embarrassing experience on page 8. It serves its 
purpose, however, and prepares him for the laceration of the 
tomahawk which is to follow in due course. But he escapes death 
by a curious feat of swimming, which completely takes the Indians 
by surprise, as it does the reader. 

The book is of Indians, pioneers, soldiers of the Revolution, 
canoes, scalps, and a trail. 


Tue Tracepy or Carts. By Rosa Mulholland. (Sands. 6s.) 

A smaLL story of the friendship of two girls. Sheelia O’Ryan, 
who begins life in the workhouse, drifts into selling flowers with 
happy-go-lucky Chris, at the foot of the O’Connell statue in 
Dublin. Chris gets into bad company and disappears. The rest 
of the story is concerned with Sheelia’s search for her in London, 
and her own eventual good fortune. 
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Tue Lirrte Peorte. By L. Allen Harker. (John Lane. 5s.) 
Whether Mr. Harker really understands the average little child, or 
whether he imagines his child, and then brings it into sympathetic 
surroundings, must remain a moot point. Here are seventeen 
stories about children, m»...1 which have already appeared in 
periodicals. All of them are entirely delightful and full of 
appreciation of the subtler side of child-character, but one feels, 
despite the intimate charm of the youngsters, that the author has 
written about children as he would like to see them, rather than 
as they actually are. Not that his children are unchildlike, or 
precocious, or smart, or horrid. On the contrary, they are 
uniformly dear. But somehow they are not quite flesh and blood. 
They are dream-children, changelings, half fairy and half mortal. 
For all that, Mr. Harker has written a notable book, with much 
insight, and more good taste. For which rare gifts we should be 
duly thankful. 

Tue House or Usna: A Drama. By Fiona Macleod. (Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A.) This is a somewhat larger 
edition of the book by Fiona Macleod, a tiny edition of which, 
from the same publishers, we have already noticed. The format 
is tasteful and the print excellent. Though a drama essentially 
poetic in character, founded as it is on one of those Irish legends 
or poems of the heroic age which are now engaging such wide 
attention from the modern revivers of Irish literature, it is written 
throughout in prose. In fact, it is simply one of Miss Fiona 
Macleod’s well-known short romantic tales told in dramatic rather 
than narrative form. Personally, we think it loses somewhat by 
the change. The picturesque and vaposcusly coloured narrative 
detail, of which she has the secret, seems necessary to the full 
effect she has accustomed us to expect from her. And the absence 
of any real characterisation, any outstanding personality, is felt a 
drawback in the drama as it is not ina story. Yet it is done with 
skill, the legend has inherent dramatic quality, and retains in the 
new form its dream-effect. “Too many dreams!” cries 
Conchobar ; and it is perhaps the weakness of Ireland, as the 
reverse is of England. 

‘- Exetish Sport. Edited by A. E. T. Watson. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.net.) Two good sportsmen no longer among 
us and twenty others entitled in great measure to take high rank 
in sporting circles have contributed to make this reprint an 
authoritative work and it will in its present attractive form no 
doubt reach a far wider circle of readers than in the magazine in 
which it first appeared. The definition of “ English Sport” is, it 
must be admitted, not very accurate, even with the editor’s 
explanation in the preface. He apologises for lion and Spanish 
ibex as exotic beasts, but adds that the shooting of them is an 
English sport. But why have gone to Spain in pursuit of a goat 
that not one English sportsman in ten thousand ever tries to see, 
when our own India furnishes tiger shooting, and that most 
English of all sports, pig-sticking ? Why have allowed a single 

Master of his Art” to withhold his name? When it is insisted 
that no better selection could have been made, the editor should 
in every case have taken the reader into his confidence. Why 
entrust the only article on skating to a lady; and if to a lady, why 
not to Mrs. Syers or one of her peers? And above all, why not an 
index? As in his “ Fur and Feather” series Mr. Watson seems to 
regard an index as superfluous, yet so busy a man might be thought 
capable of appreciating its uses. These are blemishes, no doubt, 
and what book is without them? All said and done, these well 
illustrated articles on hunting, shooting, racing, fishing, cricket, 
polo, motoring, rowing, falconry, skating, steeple-chasing, football, 
golf, lion shooting, the Spanish ibex and billiards will furnish a 
very handsome gift book for the Christmas holidays, while in 
almost every instance the editor could not, as he says, have found 
a better qualified writer. 

TirrLepat Titmouse. Dr. Samuel Warren's “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” edited by Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated by Will 
Crawford. (Funk and Wagnalls.) An abridgment of this once 
popular story, the matter deleted being chiefly the sentimental 
Aubrey episodes and the legal disquisitions and moral reflections. 
It is doubtful if the work were worth the doing, but it has been 
done well. The fun is rather old-fashioned and forced, but there 
are some flashes of real humour and some clever caricature. The 
antatione are, with a few exceptions, more than worthy of the 

Tae Venture: An Aywvat’ orj'Arr ano Literature. Edited 
by Laurence Housman and W. Somerset Maugham. (John 
Baillie.) Literary contents by G. K. Chesterton, Thomas Hardy, 
Mrs. Meyneli, Miss Netta Syrett, Stephen Phillips and others; 
woodcuts by C. H. Shannon, Charles 8S. Ricketts, Laurence 
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Housman, and others. A tasteful olla prodrida of literature and 
art, appealing to the few and fit. Artistically gotten up. 

La GritLe pu Jarpix. Par René Puaux. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit.) 
The high standard of his former volumes of verse is well main- 
tained in M. René Puaux’ latest book of poems. His lines are 
fluent, musical; full of tender thoughts and subtle similies. The 
author must be an ardent flower lover, for in scarcely a single poem 
is the scent of the garden absent. Among much that is good it is 
difficult to choose the best, but perhaps the little group of verse 
headed les bords de U’horizon contains the essence of his simple 
charm. ‘That M. Puaux does not admire Rudyard Kipling is fairly 
evident from a poem headed with his name. The first verse 
runs :-- 

De petits yeux mauvais derriére les lunettes. 

Des souvenirs assez jolis de Calcutta. 

Des tigres, des serpents et quelques autres bétes 

Qui parlent une langue enfantine et béta. 
The remaining lines are even less complimentary. One may not 
agree with ihis view, but it in no way detracts from the cleverness 
of the rest of M. Puaux’ book. 

Cuampions or THE Trot: Sort Lives or Curistian LEADERS 
in Tuovaut anp Action. Edited by A. R. Buckland, with fifteen 
Portraits. (Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) Here are pen 
portraits of eighteen evangelical teachers, beginning with Wyclif 
and ending with Spurgeon. It need hardly be said, perhaps, that 
their eighteen biographers treat them from about the same point 
of view. The admirable thing is that, though that point of view 
is one with which a given reader may not be so fortunate as to 
find himself in sympathy, it is one which has the advantage of 
showing the subject of the biography at his best. It is a little 
surprising, for instance, to see Foxe comprehensively described 
as “the distinguished annalist of Christian martyrdom.” And in 
view of the accumulated admissions of his present biographer, 
one thinks that the praises of his faithfulness and accuracy might 
have been softened. But Dr. Green (and the same may be said 
in general of the collaborators) has been at pains to get at the 
human side of his subject. He treats not so much of loxe the 
fiery sensation-monger, with whom anything was credible so that 
it made against Popery, as of the kindly and convinced old 
Puritan, to whom persecution was an evil in itself; who dared to 
remonstrate with Elizabeth bent on burning Anabaptists, and 
on hanging Catholic priests on the presumption of treason—- 
according to the Act in that case made and provided ; a humorous 
old fellow, too, in his dry way, who toa young man who could 
conceive in the old authors no reason why men should so greatly 
admire them, “No marvel, indeed,” retorted, “for if you could 
conceive the reason you would admire them yourself.” A very 
pleasant volume and the more to be valued for the sake of its 
fifteen portraits. 

NovELLEN pes Lyrikers. Von HugoSalus. (Berlin: Fleischel. 2s.) 
Hugo Salus has hitherto only written verse, and verse of a high 
quality. Perhaps the best thing he has done so far is his one act 
verse play of “Susanna in Bade,” a subject greatly loved of 
sixteenth century German dramatists. In the book before us the 
poet essays for the first time to write prose, and in the introduction 
depicts prettily and not without humour the struggles of the poet 
whose ways are through flower gardens and “ melodious” groves, 
with the prose-writer whose path lies between corn-fields and potato 
patches. There follow some ten prose sketches full of charm and 
verve. The subjects are varied. We have an open-air study on 
sea-bathing full of poetry, a scrap of autobiography the scene of 
which lies in Prague, a piece of psychology involving the relations 
between married folk, a picture of the delights of Italy. Ideas 
and descriptions prevail over plot and characterisation, but the 
freshness and breeziness of style and atmosphere make the little 
tales attractive and welcome. 

Tue Srory or Exrincr Civiuizations oF THE West. By Robert 
E. Anderson, M.A. Tse Story or THe Atiantio Capiz. By 
Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. (The “Library of Useful Stories.” 
Newnes. ls. each). The preface to the latter volume reminds us 
that the engineer of the first Atlantic Cable brought his work to a 
successful issue at practically the same age as Mr. Marconi sent 
his first messages across the Atlantic. Both these manuals are 
valuable additions to the “ Library of Useful Stories,” and should 
be sought by all students. 

CaTHarINA REGINA VON GREIFFENBERG (1633-1694). Er Berrrac 
zur GESCHICHTE DEUTSCHEN LEBENS UND DicuTEeNs 1M 17. JAHRHUN- 
pert. Von Hermann Uhde-Bernays. (Berlin: Fleischel. 2s.) 
We have here a pleasant picture of a learned lady of seventeenth 
century Germany. The greatest interest of the little book lies in 
the contribution it makes to the history and place of the sonnet 
in German poetry. Despite the efforts of some of the adherents. 
of the Romantic School, the form has not commended itself to 
German poets, Goethe composed a few sonnets, but they do not 
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rank with his best work. The German language has probably 
something to answer for in this, for it does not easily Jend itself 
to the soft, melodious sounds wherein much of the beauty of a 
sonnet resides. Some genuine poetry may be found in Catharina’s 
“ Geistlichen Sonnette, Lieder, und Gedichte” (1662), among 
much which is affected and overladen with the fashionable conceits 
of the day. Sonnet 225, in praise of Spring, compares well in all 
respects with similar work by our English seventeenth century 
sonneteers. Du Bellay seems to have been Catharina’s model. 

Sixteen Itusrrations or Supyects rrom Kuipuine’s “ JUNGLE 
Book.” By Maurice and Edward Detmold. (Macmillan. 105s. 
net.) Mr. Kipling should be a proud man, for seldom—if ever— 
has a volume of stories been so honoured as his “ Jungle Book ” is 
honoured by these fine plates. The atmosphere of the book has 
been caught exactly, the artists evidently having worked con amore. 
Nothing could be better than “ Akela the Lone Wolf,” “ Mowgli 
and Bagheera,” and “ The Cold Lairs.” The drawings are finely 
conceived and admirably executed and reproduced. To lovers of 
the “Jungle Books ”—and they must be numberless—no gift could 
be more welcome than these “ Sixteen Illustrations.” May we ask 
for more ? 

Tus Just So Sona Book. Words by Rudyard Kipling. Music 
by Edward German. (Macmillan. 6s.) We all have the “Just 
So” stories in an honourable position on our bookshelves ; now 
we can put the songs from them in cur music cabinet. Reading 
them again to Mr. German’s music, we wonder how it is that no 
one has set them to music before. Liza Lehmann and Ethelbert 
Nevin rendered this service to some of the verses from Stevenson’s 
“Garden,” but up to the present time we have only been able to 
read the “Just So” poems. Thanks to Mr. German we can now 
play them and sing them and hum them; we need not “ frowst 
with a book by the fire.” The composer is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the successful accomplishment of a rather difficult 
and unusual task. He has thoroughly caught and conveyed the 
feeling of the verses ; admirers of Kipling would resent it were it 
otherwise. There is a quaint charm and originality about the 
melodies that is very attractive. “Merry Down” and “ Of all the 
Tribe of Tegumai” are particularly graceful and melodious, while 
“ Rolling Down to Rio” goes with a fine swing and lilt. 

Tue Gisson CaLenpar, 1904. (Pictorial Comedy. 10s. 6d.) 
This is not the Gibson girl’s first season by any means; any other 
girl would have been voted a “ wallflower” long ago. But she is 
still as fresh and pretty as ever and charms us as in her first 
season; indeed there is the added charm of old friendship. 
Though she here serves to remind us of the flight of time, the 
promise of spring, the fulfilment of the summer, the chilly winter, 
we cannot help but forgive her. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s hand 
has not lost its cunning. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Lyrics AND Sonnets or Worpswortn. 
Clement K.Shorter. (The Museum Edition. Gibbings. Leather 
2s. 6d., cloth 1s. 6d.) “C. K. 8.” amply justifies in his Intro- 
duction this appearance of another volume of selections from 
Wordsworth ; it is hardly necessary to say that the work has been 
well done and this little “ pocket book” should lie in the pocket 
of every Wordsworthian. Excellently printed. 

Essays By Thomas DE Quincey. Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. Tue Curtstian Year py Jonn Keste. Introduction by 
the Archbishop of Armagh. (2 vols. of the “ Red Letter Library.” 
Blackie.) Two interesting additions to this very pleasant series. 
The “get up” is really admirable. 5 

ResecreD Appresses. By James and Horace Smith, with an 
introduction and notes by A. D. Godley. (“Little Library.” 
Methuen. Leather 2s. 6d., cloth 1s. 6d.) “Few parodies have had 
such long life as these and their vogue should be increased by 
this handy little reprint. j 

Apam Bepe. By George Eliot. (Collins.) Still another 
edition of this popular book, tastefully and strongly bound in 
red cloth, with eight illustrations. 

[ne House or tne Seven Gastes. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
(Lane. Leather 2s., cloth 1s. Gd. net.) Mr. Lane has every reason 
to be proud of this little volume and yet forbears to put the 
name of the series anywhere upon it. It is the second of 
Hawthorne’s works issued in this series, the first being “ The 
Scarlet Letter.” All lovers of Hawthorne should take note of 
these reprints. 

Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover, with twenty-four illustrations 
by the author. (The “Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
Coloured Books.” Methuen. 3s.6d.net.) This rollicking tale is 
still sure of its welcome, even among the many humourous books 
of to-day. The old saying, “Sure hasn’t an Irishman lave to speak 
twice,” or many more times, is here more than justified. 
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New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL 


Newland-Smith, M.A. (Rev. J. N.), The Catechist’s Handbook ..(Richards) net 3/0 
Wilberforce, D.D, (Basil), Following on to Know the Lord (Brown, Langham) 3/6 
Ourry, Ph.D. (S. S8.), Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible 

(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Rochester, Bishop of, The Church's Failures and the Work of Christ 

(Macmillan) net 1/0 
Rugg (W. H. J.), An Essay on the Origin, Inspiration, and Aims of the Bible 


(Tilley) 0/2 
Deane, B.A. (Sidney Norton), St. Anselm, translated from the Latin 
(Kegan Paul) 5/0 
Anderzon (K. C.), The Larger Faith......ccccc-scccssecces weeeee-(Black) net 3/6 
Cook, M.A. (Stanley A.), The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi 
ad (Black) net 6/0 
Gillie, M.A. (R. O.), The Kinsfolk and Friends of Jesus...........++++.+(Black) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES 
Raile (Ar: hur Lyon), Itamos, A Volume of Poems ..........--- (Richards) net 5/0 
Roberts (Morley), TLe Wingless Psyche ..............+..(E)kin Mathews) net 2/6 
Egerton (Alix), The Lady of the Scarlet Shoes and other Verses 
(Elkin Mathews) net 1/0 
Stray Song and Verse, by N. V.........+-e000+ eeecece ....(Swan Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Townshend (Captain Horace), Last Words, and other Poems,.........+(Lioyd) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Smellie (Alexander), Men of the Covenant ........ cocccccecsoocccccc(emenep 3/6 
Bright (Charles), The Story of the Atlantic Cable.......... ecccce .«.(Newnes) 1/ 
Anderson (Robert E.), The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the West( , ) 1/0 
Mahaffy (J. P.), An Episode in Irish History........-+..++eeeees++0ee(Unwin) 16/0 
Crofton (H. T.), A History of the Ancient Chapel of Stretford. Vol. III. 
(Cinetham Society) 
Plowden (Alfred Chichele), Grain or Chaff? The Autobiography of a Police 
Mapistrate ........... Seececccescccce escnecentessacccsossonll een ane Oe 
Besant (Sir Walter), London in the ime of the Stuarts...........(Black) net 30/0 
Ohesterton (G. K.)and Garnett, C.B, (Dr. Richard), Tennyson 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 1/0 
Russell (Ernest), Viscount Wolseley..... ..+s+es++ ae = =—S ea 
SCIENCE 
Carillo, M.D. (Carlo), Cancer : An Exbaustive Treatise...(Swan Sonnenschein) 5/0 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
Horton (George), In Argolis........s+esee0s eccccccccccesese(Duckworth) net 4/6 
Haultain (Arnold), Two Country Walks in Canada........++++++++.(Morang) $1.25 
Gay (Susan E.), Old Falmouth............ osececcecceceses( Headley Bros.) net 7/6 
Grant (Arthur), Rambles in Arcadia,.........++++. eeecccceceesees( Black) net 3/6 
Douglas (Miss M.), W.th Stan'ey on the Congo....... eesecceess eeseee(Nelson) 2/0 
Howe, M.A. (De Wolfe), Boston, The Place and the People....(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Coward (T. A.), Picturesque Cheshire..... eeseeees(Sherratt and Hughes) net 5/0 
EDUOATIONAL 
Macaulay, M.A. (G. O.), Gower, Selections from the Confessio Amantis (Oxford) 4/6 
Gil Blas—Los Ladrones de Asturias, edited by F. A. Kirkpatrivk, M.A. 
(Cambridge Press) 3/0 
Finnemore (John), Social Life in England, An Elementary Historical Reader. 
Vol. ccccccccocce(Black) 1/6 





Ol, Ldeseeeercersaccersesenees PTOeeeTererrrererr rere 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Anderson-Morshead (A. E. M.), The Building of the “Chauncy Maples” 
(Universities’ Mi-sion to Central Atrica) net 1/6 
Asquith, K.C., M.P. (H. H.), Trade and the Empire : Speeches..,(Methuen) net 0/6 
Social Service in the Salvation Army...... ceseses eeeccccee 
Leverton (Edith W.). The Vegetarian Cookery Book ..........+++++.(Newnes) 0/1 
Ralph (Julian), The Making of a Journalist...........- (Harper) 3/6 
Laurence, LL.D. (Perceval M.), On Circuit in Kafirland...........(Macmiilan) 7/6 
Lodge (Sir Oliver), Macedonia, or The Problem of the Near East.....(Cornish) 0/6 
Walker (A. Stodart), A Volunteer Havers ck..(Royal Scots Volunteer Brigade) 
Harvey-Brooks (E. C.), Marriage and Marriages ........+.++.. (Longmans) net 4/0 
Mason (D. M.), Macedonia and Great Britain’s Resp nsibility.........(Unwin) 0/3 
Guide to the Legal Profession, by A Lawyer...... ....(Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 
Hodgson (Mrs. Willoughby), How to Idertify Old China............(Bell) net 5/0 
Whymper (Annette), What Can I Do? or, How to Help Missions 
(Religious Tract Society) 1/6 
Carus (Dr. Paul), The Canon of Reason and Virtue, Translated from the Chinese 
(Kegan Paul) 1/6 
Mallock (W. H.), The Fiscal Dispute Made Easy ..........seeeeeeeeeee(Nash) 1/0 
Young (Filson), Ireland at tbe Cross Roads: An Essay in Explanation 
(Richards) net 3/6 
(Fiscal Series)..ccccccccccseccesese 0/6 





“ Pall Mall Gazette” Picture Post-Oards. 








Good Words, Annual Volume. 1903...........000- -(Isbister) 

The Sunday Magazine, Annual Volume. 1903.... al « I 

Dark (Sidney), edited by, Londen Stage Annual....... ecccccee -+-.(Treherne) 1/0 

The British Isles (Part 2).......... cocccce eccccccccccccccccccecs(Onssell) net 0/7 

Almanach Hachette, 1904 ..........0++ occcccccccccccccocccccsces(Machette) 2 fr, 
FICTION 


“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Gay and Bird), 6/0; 
“ Little Joan,” by John Strange Winter (White), 6.0; “ Free, Not Bound,” by 
Katrina Trask (Putnam), 6/0 ; * *‘ Paddy-Risky,’ Irish Realities of To-Day,” by 
Andrew Merry (Richards), 6/0; “An Unshared Secret and other Stories,” by 
Florence Montgomery (Macmillan), 6/0; “Owd Poskitt,” by J. S. Fletcher 
(Harper), 1/0; “Algernon OQasterton,” by J. A. C. Sykes (Bickers), 6/0; 
“ Rosemonde,” by Beatrice Stott (Unwin), 6/0; “A Goddess of the Sea,” by 
T. H. Willoughby Beddoes (Drane), 6/0; “The Spirit of the Service,” by 
Edith Elmer Wood (Macmillan), 6/0. 

JUVENILE 

“ King Clo,” by Harry A. James (Newnes), net 2/6 ; “ Lost on the Saguenay,” by 
Bessie Marchant (Collins), 10; “In Days of Danger,” by L. L. Weedon 
(Collins), 1:0; “New Cautionary Khyme for Children,” by Mrs. Coxhead 
(Richards), 2/6; “The Growth of the British Empire,” by M. B. Synge 
(Blackwood); “The Oountry Boy,” by Forrest Crissey (Revell), net 5/0; 
“Fifty-Two Sundays with the Children,” by the Rev. James Learmount 
(Allenson), 3/6 ; “A Little Brother to the Bear and other Avimal Studies,” by 
William J. Long and Charles Copeland (Ginn), 7/6; “The King of the Cats: A 
Christmas Story for Old Children,” by A, O, Stannus (Drane), 3/6; “ Wilhelm’s 
Fortune and Other Fairy Tales,” by E, Simonet Thompson (Drane), 3/6 ; “ Tales 
of St. Austin’s,” by P. G. Wodehouse (Black), 3/6; “Won in Warfare,” by 
Charles R. Kenyon (Nelson), »/6; “ Mark’s Princess,” by Mrs. Edwin Hohler 
(Nelson), 1/6; “The Other Side,” by G. G. Desmond and Percy Billingburst 
(Richards), 6/0; “The Black Beauty Painting Book” (Jarrold), 1/0; “ Louis 
Wain’s Annual” (Hutchinson), 1/0. 
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Letters from a 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence. | 


IV.—The Transposition of Circumstances 


INGERS often have songs transposed from one key 
to another, and the unmusical suppose that this 


radical change does not concern the composer, or 

affect—beyond the pitch—a song. But pitch may 
be called the soul of any work of art—whether designed 
for the orchestra, the singer, the stage, the library, or the 
picture gallery. The pitch, in fact, is the first question 
which has to be decided before an imaginative or rhetorical 
work can be carried out: it is to the whole what the 
ground plan is to the architect. 

Some time ago I told one of my friends, who is a 
distinguished foreign playwright, the story of three humble 
people in an obscure village. The story was dramatic : 
uncommon: picturesque. My friend repeated it to a well- 
known London manager. The manager paced the floor: 
“ Give it a society setting,” said he; ‘‘ turn the man into a 
Prime Minister, the woman into a duchess—or something of 
the kind—(we haven’t had a marchioness lately) ; turn the 
other man into the Leader of the Opposition, and we shall 
have a big money-maker!”’ My friend tried to explain 
that if the three people had been respectively a Prime 
Minister, a duchess, and an ex-Prime Minister, the story 
could not have happened at all; that it happened 
because the hero was a shepherd, and the woman 
was a hand in a corset factory, and the other man was 
a paperhanger; and also because the place was lonely 
and the distractions were rare. But the manager saw no 
reason why the changes which he proposed were out of 
the question: he saw “situations,” and the key of the 
dialogue or of the deeds seemed to him of no consequence. 
My friend, happily, had a firm will, and his play, founded 
on the humble case, will be produced, at its true pitch, by 
the first company, at the finest theatre, in Germany. Let 
us reverse the conditions. Let us suppose that the 
manager was struggling and poor; that he could not 
afford the costly dresses, fine furniture, and elaborate 
scenes which are considered indispensable to plays about 
the rich or the well-to-do. Let us suppose that one had 
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Silent Study 


an excellent story about some temporarily important 
individuals who lived in a great city and moved in what 
is known as the highest society. The city, the circle, and 
the daily education of the individuals are not accidents in 
the story, but the cause of the story. If, for economical 
reasons, we turn our duke into a ruined stockbroker, and 
our ladyship into a clergyman’s widow, and our villain 
into a solicitor’s clerk, we are tampering—not with 
fancies—but the very mainsprings of psychology. No 
educated writer would listen, for a moment, to such 
suggestions, and this is why it is sometimes pretended in 
this country that novelists of the first rank do not produce 
good ‘‘ workable” stage plays. They rightly refuse to 
write against their own knowledge; they rightly refuse to 
introduce inappropriate old-fashioned rhetoric into modern 
realistic dialogue ; they rightly refuse to give the familiar 
idioms of melodrama to work dealing with modern society ; 
they rightly refuse to make Cabinet Ministers talk in their 
houses as they talk on platforms; they rightly refuse to 
give ‘‘titles’’ to studies of lower middle-class life, and 
they rightly refuse to make their titled characters prattle 
as notorious and unpleasant members of the advertised 
aristocracy are reported to prattle in the published 
descriptions of heal proceedings. 

I do not care what sort of person a player may represent 
so long as it is a person in tune—that is to say, pitched 
in the right key, and here, I believe, every theatre-goer is 
with me. One must havea great deal of experience before 
one can decide on the fidelity of every creation—a reason 
why the best work demands the best kind of audience. 
For instance, the sincerity of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
marvellous studies of English society is just beginning 
to be understood ; his caricatures were always accepted ; 
his portraits—some of them as fine as the portraits of 
Velasquez and Vandyck in another sphere of art—were 
understood at first by those only who were in constant 
touch with the originals. Their pitch is perfect. Any 
successful English dramatist of his own day would have 
thought him a trifler, and the critics would have 
complained that his masterly dialogue did not ‘‘ carry ” 
over the footlights. It will “carry” through the 
centuries. 

Jonn Oxtver Hopes. 


[Copyright 1903 by Mrs, CRAIGIE in the United States of America.) 


Mind and Muscle 


HEN it is put in such a phrase as the title of this 
article, or in a similar one, such as “ brain 
and brawn,” the antithesis between mind- and 
muscle-culture will be admitted by everyone. 

Nevertheless certain modern crazes, now at the height of 
their popularity, fall to be critically examined as _pre- 
supposing that which is neither proved nor true. 

t us first observe how authoritative writers in the 
near past have dealt with this question of culture or 
education. The late Professor Blackie, in his ‘‘ Self- 
Culture,” devotes fourteen pages out of ninety-one to 
physical culture, concerning himself in the rest with 
culture of the intellect and morals. Spencer’s little book 
on “ Education” affords a precisely similar illustration of 
the fact that physical culture is reccgnised by competent 
thinkers as important but not all-important. Now let us 
observe the consequences which follow from a subordina- 
tion of muscle to mind. Amid the chaos of error and 
fallacy which embodies the popular conception of insanity 
—ns of all other subjects—we may find a fairly definite 
impression that mental “‘ overwork” is the cause of much 
insanity and much premature decay. Now let me assert, 


as dogmatically as words will permit, that this is the most 
arrant nonsense, unsupported by facts or logic. The case 
is simply not so. Do you beg to differ? Well, look up 
any text-book on insanity or neurology, or make arrange- 
ments for studying the facts of asylums; thereafter you 
will agree with what is not an individual opinion of mine 
but a simple statement of scientific truth. Brain-work— 
as such—never killed or harmed anybody. Brain-work in 
a stuffy room will kill you of tuberculosis, brain-work plus 
worry has killed thousands, but if the brain-work had 
been omitted the impure air or the worry would have had 
just the same result. If you are prepared to believe a 
single assertion that you hear or read this year, pray 
believe me, for this is a matter of personal, national and 
planetary consequence, as we shall see. 

I am not going through the long list of men who have 
lived to a hoary old age after a life-time of intellectual 
labour. I simply assert that history and biography 
abundantly prove my contention. From Plato to Spencer 
the story goes. Hobbes dying in harness at ninety-two, 
the sage of Chelsea, with Herbert Spencer, Francis Galton, 
Lord Lister, and Lord Kelvin all living to-day, and the 
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youngest of them close upon eighty—these names are 
surely enough. You may oppose me with the names of 
Keats, Mozart, Nietzsche and many more, but five minutes 
analysis will show the argument worthless. The most 
casual acquaintance with the history of literature—to take 
that one department alone—suffices to prove beyond 
question that strenuous intellectual activity has’ been 
found, times without number, to be compatible not only 
with long life but with the retention of intellectual power 
to a great age. 

Now our greatest statistician, Sir Robert Giffen, and 
many others, have shown that the youth of this country 
do not devote nearly so much time to mental exercise as 
do their compeers in Germany and America. This is 
unquestionably one of the real reasons—as distinct from 
specious but politically useful explanations—why we are 
lagging behind in the international race. So let us 
inquire whether, in the duel, intellectualism versus 
athleticism, victory will ultimately rest with the latter. 
Is the present British craze for athletics really the wisest 
after all? Will it be shown in the long run that we 
have benefited whilst our brain-working neighbours have 
worn themseives out ? 

To show that we are right is the interest of all who 
make their living by promoting a belief in ‘‘ muscle- 
culture.” When there goes up the cry of physical 
degeneration, people who know nothing of bodily develop- 
ment, of the laws which govern infant feeding, of the 
influence of fresh air and sunlight upon nascent and 
crescent life, are ready to declare that physical culture 
is the panacea. ‘There never was a more ridiculous 
assertion. Physical culture has its place. The claims of 
sunlight — to take but one of its competitors — are 
infinitely more valid and important in their bearing on 
the national and individual health; but nevertheless 
physical culture has its little niche. Mr. Sandow and 
other professors of muscle-culture are not alone. Some 
publicists—equally or more ignorant of the things that 
matter-—-swear by compulsory military service. Let them 
rave. 

Space fails me, but I may quote the opinion of a great 
German authority, who declares that there is not in 
Germany a single professional cyclist who has a sound 
heart, and I might expatiate at length on the consequences 
of over-exercise and athleticism run riot. 

But let this suffice. The facts of history are in con- 
sonance with all the truths of science—whether general 
biology, physiology, psychology, or psychiatry—in poomng 
that there is nothing more salutary (in the etymologica 
sense) than brain-work pursued under healthy conditions, 
whilst athleticism, as at present witnessed, sends many of 
its votaries into a premature grave, and is, in the twentieth 
century, an absurd anachronism. For the fittest survive, 
as in the immemorial past, but the race, which was once 
to the owner of the biggest pair of gastrocnemius muscles, 
is now to the possessor of the finest pair of cerebral 
hemispheres. Once muscle ruled the world, but now 
mind: once brawn, but now brain. 

C. W. Satzesy. 


Copyright in the Colonies 


HE pregnancy of the rumour which comes from 
Australia as to the trend of feeling in Australasia 


on the copyright question need not be laboured. 

It has long been no secret that the whole 
incidence of colonial copyright has threatened to become 
a burning question in many parts of the Empire. The 
Fisher Act of 1900 promised, at any rate for a time, to 
shelve the problem so far as Canada was concerned. The 
Imperial Government, moreover, by passing the Bill which 
has been repeatedly brought in—a Bill which has already 
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received the all but unanimous approbation of the interests 
concerned—could have undoubtedly, postponed the difficulty 
in other Possessions. The useful and harmless concession 
of protection to licensees would have adequately satisfied 
the Colonial Governments, especially if the old difficulty 
of their obtaining suitable editions of British works, where 
reprinting in the colony was out of the question, had been 
met as also proposed by an amendment of the provisions 
of the Foreign Reprints Act, now a dead letter. But, 
owing to the fatal policy of procrastination, which appears 
to be inevitable in copyright legislation, the opportunity 
has been allowed to pass by and there is every reason to 
fear that we shall soon have to face the question in its 
largest and most acute form. 

No useful purpose can be served by ignoring the far- 
reaching consequences of any legislation which affects the 
integrity of Imperial copyright, and, be it remembered, of 
the reciprocal relations arising out of it. If, as may 
reasonably be expected, other colonies follow the lead thus 
threatened we shall have in prospect, in place of a copy- 
right which is as wide as the Empire, a disjointed collection 
of local laws involving cumbrous and costly if not practi- 
cally prohibitive conditions. The bare idea of manufacturing 
books in any large proportion of the British possessions 
simultaneously or often at all, in order to secure copyright 
therein, seems to be the crowning effort of the malign 
influence which has already made our copyright laws, both 
Imperial and colonial, a blot upon the Statute book. Nor 
will the evil end here. Our arrangement with the United 
States, if far from idyllic, has placed a good many dollars 
in the pockets of the ‘‘ widely popular,” and its basis is 
reciprocity, and reciprocity under the conditions prevailing 
at the time of the Presidential proclamation, that is, an 
Imperial given in exchange for an American copyright. 
It is within the power of the President of the United 
States to rescind that proclamation at any moment, for the 
American Act expressly provides that the existence of the 
necessary conditions shall be determined by proclamation 
made from time to time. American publishers, who can 
through British copyright obtain protection for American 
works in Canada and Australia, are much more concerned 
in those markets, which they have been industriously 
exploiting, than with the English market itself or even 
with the profits on British books. If those markets are 
jeopardised, by local legislation, we may look out for 
reprisals. There are, indeed, many who maintain that the 
importation of any fresh conditions as regards British 
Possessions will absolutely abolish the reciprocity at 
present held to exist and endanger the existence of any 
copyright whatever for British books in the United States. 

It is impossible to argue here the constitutional question 
as to the competence of any Colonial Legislature to over- 
ride an Imperial enactment and legislate for other than 
native books which are, as everybody knows, within its 
own absolute control. But since 1886, at any rate, 
Imperial copyright has applied to all books published in 
any part of the British Possessions, although the right of 
giving notice of the denunciation of the Berne Convention 
has been claimed by and is partially reserved to all British 
Colonies. An Imperial copyright is, however, the, basis of 
our international bargains, and its diminution would 
provide a pretty kettle of fish. Without any boggling 
about it, this is the problem we shall sooner or later have 
to face, and not merely the effect of any Colonial Acts upon 
our own export trade. The retrospect is not reassuring. The 
old cry from our colonies for cheap books; the grievances 
of colonial authors down to 1886; the fiasco of the 
Foreign Reprints Act ; the Canadian imbroglio ; the muddle 
of colonial registration, and customs regulations—are all 
bad enough in themselves and demonstrate sufficiently the 
fatuity of our copyright legislation and the failure of 
Parliament to discharge its Imperial functions. Is it to be 
wondered at if the colonies in } ir of any comprehensive 
Imperial code take the law into their own hands ? 
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From all this it will be seen that there is no use shuffling 
with these questions any longer. Copyright may not be 
exactly an engrossing subject. For some reason or other, 
it has always succeeded in making men’s “‘ angry passions 
rise,” from the Lord Chancellor downwards. But it isa 
big matter, affecting an interest of which the proportions 
are scarcely even suspected, and it is time that it should be 
made plain by those concerned that it can no longer be put 


off to the paullo post futurum. 
W. Morris Cotes. 


Egomet 


T is pitiable to realise that I devote about one-third of 
my life to sleep, bearing in mind that there are 
hundreds, thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
books that I would read an’ I could find the time. 

Though the Doctor bids me not do so, I always read 
at meal-times and prefer a book to any other table com- 
rade. At breakfast I prop my volume up against the 
coffee-pot ; at lunch and at dinner I defy the club rule 
that no book shall on any account be taken from the 
library, always having an open volume beside me. Until 
quite recent days I adhered to my rule that no unread 
volume should find a place upon my bookshelves. In one 
corner of my study there always stood a pile, sometimes 
small, sometimes large, of books awaiting qualification for 
oy upon a shelf. But a recent small access of means 
as enabled me to purchase if not all, at any rate most of 
the books I desire; my spirit is weak and now my rule 
is honoured in the breach. Alas, as I look along my 
shelves, many volumes stare out, crying ‘‘ Come, read 
me,” and so will I, if time permit. Time is a tyrant. 





Room for my books, room! Space is a tyrant also, 
which you can no more expand than you can time. I do 
not like those new fangled bookshelves, which you buy in 
bits and pile up. They are not real, somehow; they are 
too official; I could never grow fond of them as I do of 
my old shelves, old-fashioned shelves, which are difficult 
to adjust. Nor could I ever come to like shelves with 
glass fronts to keep my booksclean. I’m a dirty old man, 
I confess, as regards my books, and have no housekeeperly 
hatred of dust. My gilt-edged volumes, which fear no 
dust, are not nearly so dear to my heart as those whose 
giltless pages slowly grow grey as time advances; I love 
to see my old friends growing grey together with myself, 
the white hairs on my head and the dust upon my books 
increasing in company. 





Does not every lover of books suffer pangs from 
this limited space of time allotted us for our earthly 
reading, hoping that elsewhere there may be granted 
us leisure and libraries unlimited? Is that a profane 
thought ? I trust not, for it is one in which | daily 
indulge. I have tried over and over again to set down 
some course of reading which I may hope to complete if 
only a few more years be granted me, but always to no 
purpose. A reference in one book to the pages of another 
is a temptation to stray from the straight path, which I 
never can resist. A book-shop window, still more a book- 
shop shelf, disturbs alike my conscience and my purse. 
Desultory reading! Indeed I have been a desultory 
reader ever since the days when at school I appeared in 
the dim old class-room with my task unpeiformed. Nor 
do I repent of my habit, nor would I amend my way even 
if Icould. A desultory reader have I been and such will 
I remain. 

E. G. O. 
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Dramatic Notes 
Shi: Lonpon, much of which survives to this 


day, as our illustrations are showing, must have 

borne as large a share in the forming of the play- 

wright’s genius as did Stratford-on-Avon and the 
country round about. The London to which Shakespeare 
came in or about 1585 was but a country town to modern 
eyes ; a short walk from any point within the City bounds 
brought the wayfarer to the green fields, the green hedge- 
rows, and the green shade of trees. The poet who leaves 
the country now-a-days for London exchanges all the beauty 
of rural life for all the beauty—and there is much—of 
bricks and mortar; he entirely changes his environment. 
Not so with Shakespeare—the streets of London were 
shadowed then by houses such as we still can see in 
Stratford, Warwick, Oxford, Chester, and many another 
country town, and the palaces of nobles and bishops were 
very like the splendid Elizabethan country houses of which 
sO many remain to us. 





Our London streets have changed, so too has the City’s 
finest highway, the Thames; then it was the principal 
thoroughfare for business and pleasure, now The 
gardens, also, how few and small and dreary now com- 
pared with those of Shakespeare’s day. But take it for 
all in all, Shakespeare could draw his wood notes wild 
from nearer scenes than the meadows and woods of 
Warwickshire, and it would be an interesting study to 
trace out, if possible, the influence upon his genius of 
life in and near London. And for our duty to-day, surely 
the relics of Shakespeare’s London should be as carefully 
preserved from demolition and from the destructive hands 
of Time and the Restorer as the old-time buildings in 
Stratford? Londoners are not as proud of their historic 
city as they should be ; were they so, its appearance to-day 
would not be so much of a disgrace to its citizens. 








“Tue dramatists of to-day,” writes a correspondent, 
“‘apparently set out with one hidebound idea, that every 
play must be written around a motive of love or passion.” 
Quite so; there’s the rub. Until this idea has been killed 
there can be little advance made by the drama. Life is 
not all love and passion, or rather there are other passions 
in life besides love; the passions of hate, envy, and greed ; 
the love of parent for child and of brother for brother ; all 
of which, as previously pointed out in these columns, 
afford ample and stimulating material for the writer of 
plays. Conventionalism is the bane of all art, from which 
only great artists can shake themselves free; but more 
rampant than anywhere else does it reign in the theatre. 
It is a blight which kills all artistic progress, stultifying 
the best efforts of authors and actors who do not dare to 
shake themselve free from it. Few dare do so. 





Ir is surely the very irony of fate, that almost the same 
issue of the journals containing the obituary notices of 
Mr. ‘‘Henry Seton Merriman” should announce the 
approaching production of the play founded on his novel 
““The Sowers.” For several years now Mr. George 
Alexander has held the rights of this play, and one can 
imagine the author looking forward to the presentation of 
his work in dramatic form—to the “ first night” he was 
never to see. ‘' The Sowers” is a novel which one might 
easily suppose to have been first conceived by its author 
as a play—-it works up to “ curtains,’ and good curtains, 
too. One wonders whom Mr. George Alexander will 
secure to play the part of Doctor Paul's German friend and 
adviser—a kind of benevolent ‘‘ Count Fosco.” It is to 
be presumed Mr. Alexander will himself play the ‘‘ Moscow 
Doctor,” unless, with his recently avowed predilection for 
“character” parts, he should startle his admirers by 
himself playing the German steward. He certainly has 
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shown a marked affection for German characters ,Jately. 
His delightiul performance of * Karl Hemrich” in ** Alt 
Heidelberg '’ Las been closely followed by the production 
ot ** Love's Carnival” in the Provinces. ‘I'his new addition 
to his repertoire is an adaptation, by Rudolf Bleichmann, 
of ** Rosenmontag,” by Utto Kricn Hartleben. in the 
part of the hero, Lieutenant Hans Kudortf, Mr. Alexander 
1ooks a typical German officer. His fair wig, brushed 
straight up trom the face, and his moustache, are absolutely 
‘Teutonic, and he looks a mere boy, as young as he did in 
* Faust,” long before the joys and sorrows ot management 
had powdered his hair with grey. ‘The plot of ‘** Love’s 
Carnival’’ sounds better when acted than when told. In 
the telling it appears somewhat morbid and strained. It is 
the story of a young and galiant soldier who, loving a 
girl beneath him in rank, 1s deluded into believing his 
sweetheart unworthy. Under this impression he engages 
himself to another woman, only to discover that his real 
love has been compromised by the deceit of some brother 
ollicers, who have decoyed her into a false position merely 
for the sake of preventing him from making, what they 
consider, a mésatuance. An explanation and reconciliation, 
which takes place in the hero’s rooms, contrary to his 
Colonel's express orders, is interrupted by that autocratic 
ollicer himself. The girl, Else, hidden in Rudorff’s bed- 
room, betrays herself by an exclamation, and the young 
ollicer’s breach of discipline becomes known. He recognises 
that for him a military career is closed, and in despair 
resolves on suicide, first carrying his sweetheart off to the 
Carnival. With the dawn, he returns to his rooms deter- 
mined to destroy himself. Else suspects his purpose, and 
begs to die with him. He finally consents, and they pass 
together into his bedroom. ‘The play ends with the 
discovery of their dead bodies by Rudortt’s soldier servant, 
who rushes to the window calling for help, just as the 
** Reveille’ rouses the Barracks to a new day. The 
character drawing is good, especially in the development 
of Hans Rudortt’s personality. Mr. Alexander made a 
great success in the part, especially in the outburst, 
verging on hysteria, with which Rudorff, already resolved 
to die, carries Else off to the Carnival. ‘* Love’s Carnival ”’ 
will be seen at the St. James’s, but not at once. Between 
the German “ Alt Heidelberg” and the German ‘* Rosen- 
montag,’’ Mr. Alexander proposes to give us two English 
plays—one a modern comedy, the other ‘‘The Sowers.” 
1 say ‘‘ proposes,” because nothing on earth is more 
mutable than the plans of the actor-manager. 





Mr. Jerome K. Jerome will “lecture” the members of 
the O.P. Club to-morrow (Sunday) at the Criterion on “‘ Is 
the British Drama worth Keeping Alive?” Is it? Well, 
that depends upon the poimt of view taken; actors, 
managers, and dramatists will all say ‘‘ yes” ; and has not 
Mr. Jerome written plays ? 


In ‘‘ Rose Bernd” (Berlin: Fischer), a drama in five 
acts, just produced at the Deutsche Theater, Berlin, Gerhart 
Hauptmann has written another Silesian village tragedy, a 
companion piece to his ‘* Fuhrmann Henschel” of 1898. 
‘There is the same dialect, difficult of comprehension for 
those who are not natives of Silesia; the same low key 
prevails in the tone; the same actuality resides in the 
deeds and words of the persons taking part in the play ; 
we have the same sensation that we are witnessing a piece 
of life. Yet, with the new play, we do not receive, either 
after reading the book or assisting at the stage per- 
formance, the impression of pity and terror engendered 
by a tragedy that is a great work of art. Whether the 
dialect, the treatment, or the subject is responsible, we 
cannot undertake to say. As with ** Fuhrmann Henschel,” 
Rose Bernd’s sins find her out, and avenging furies drive 
her swiftly to her doom. A village girl, she has a liaison 
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with Christoph Flamm, a man her superior in position and 
married to a wife who is a contirmed invalid. She hides 
from him that she expects to become a mother, aud con- 
sents to an engagement with a pious bookbinder whom 
her father has chosen to be her husband. ‘The secret is, 
however, discovered by Streckmann, the village Don Juan, 
and he promises to keep it if she will yield to him. She 
refuses, but he overcomes her by force, and then reveals 
her relations with Flamm to her father and her future 
husband. Driven to desperation, Rose murders the child 
when it comes, and we leave her, apparently, on the verge 
of insanity, not knowing if her fate will be a prison or a 
madhouse. ‘The play ends with the words ** What the 
girl must have suifered!”’ spoken by the man who was to 
have been her husband. ‘The most sympathetic character 
in the play is Flamm’s wife; she tries to save Rose and to 
help her even when she learns the part her husband has 
played in the business, and only withdraws her sympathy, 
not even then her practical assistance, when sbe hears of 
the Streckmann episode. Since the death of her little boy 
Frau Flamm had led a self-less existence, looking on at the 
life around her with a warm heart and with a sense of 
humour that enabled her to stand far above the written and 
even above some of the unwritten laws regarding what 
is vital in the world and what is of scant importance. 
Elsa Lehmann’s creation of the part of Rose was a masterly 
piece of acting, but the drama, powerful as it is in parts, 
belongs certainly to the category of unpleasant plays. 
Whereas Gretchen and Hetty Sorrel command our 
sympathy, we hesitate somewhat in according it to Rose 
Bernd. . 





** Tae Lyceum anp Henry Irvine,” by Mr. Austin Brereton, 
is a pleasant, gossipy record, concerned as much with 
other times and other players as with recent years and Sir 
Henry Irving. From 1772 to the present day would have 
been a more appropriate title for this handsome book, which 
narrates the history of what has been in many ways one 
of the most interesting theatres in London, a house that 
has echoed the voices of Kean, Phelps, Fechter, Bernhardt, 
Toole, Ellen Terry, Irving, and many another giant of 
the past and present. Mr. Brereton tells his story well, 
though I wish he had not surrendered to that bad habit 
so prevalent with dramatic historians—the quoting of 
dead-and-gone play-notices. The illustrations, including 
the very well-reproduced coloured plates, are as interesting 
as the letterpress, the whole forming a fine memorial of a 
fallen house. 





“Tue Loxpon Srace Annuat, 1904,” edited by Mr. 
Sidney Dark (Treherne. 1s.) is a welcome addition to 
dramatic annuals. ‘Drama and Crime,” by Mr. H. B. 
Irving, is a scholarly and interesting paper; “ An End— 
And A Beginning,” by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, is smartly 
written ; altogether a bright and cheery companion for dull 
winter days. 


In the Magazines 


Tue Lonpon Magazine (Christmas Number): ‘The Art 
of Ernest Meissomer,” by Alder Anderson; Tue Nortu 
American Review: “ A Postscript on Ruskin,” by Vernon 
Lee, ‘‘ Augustus St. Gaudens, Sculptor,” by Royal 
Cortissoz; ‘l'ne Attantic Montaty, ‘* Journalism I.” by 
Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘“‘ Walt Whitman as Editor,” by 
Charles M. Skinner, “‘ Bryce’s Biographical Studies,” by 
Harriet Waters Preston ; Casset’s Macazine (Christmas 
Number): ‘‘ Carlton House Terrace,” by A. Wallis Myers, 
“The Modern Schubert, F. Paolo Tosti,” by Percy Cross 
Standing, ‘* Famous Firesides,” by Valentine Wallis; Tue 
Leisure Hoor : ** Morley’s Life of Gladstone,”’ by Principal 
Rainy, “‘A Few Memories of Johannes Brahms by Sir 
C. Villiers Stanford. 
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Otto Julius Bierbaum 


German poet has sold forty-five thousand copies of 
A his collected works, at one shilling a copy, within 


the space of three years. 

This alone is rather a remarkable feat, but it 
is more curious—and moreover a notable proof of the non- 
cosmopolitanism of literature—that the man should be so 
little known outside Germany. 

The book is called ‘‘Irrgarten der Liebe,” and is a 
plump little volume of 450 pages, simply bound in a 
decorated yellow cover with charming head and tail pieces 
by Heinrich Vogler. 

The title page qualifies the Labyrinth as a collection of 
Love Poems, Poems of Temperament, Songs of Morality, 
and Sayings, written between 1885 and 1900. 

Two portraits preface the book, one of Bierbaum as a 
cheery, bright-eyed boy of seventeen maybe ; the other of 
him as a spectacled, high-browed thirty-yeared student. 

The Labyrinth merits something more than very careful 
reading. It is by way of being a very important, typical, 
and noteworthy book. It is all Young Germany, with its 
music, pedantry, and sentimentality—with something else 
which is part Hedonism, part pessimism, and a deal of 
striking individuality. There are echoes of Shelley, Byron, 
Browning perhaps; there is much Heine, for Bierbaum is 
as witty as he is wise: Lessing, and the classic cult, peeps 
out here and there, and Baudelaire and Mallarmé seem to 
have got themselves assimilated. 

But above all and beyond all there is music, and rhythm, 
and lilt in every line of every verse. Now it is Schubert 
singing, and again Chopin in a minor key, or Rubenstein 
with a burst of great chords ; even the simple tunefulness 
of Mozart is not wanting, and the matter somehow always 
chimes with the character of the composer. 

It is impossible to translate Heine. It would be ten 
thousand times more impossible to translate Bierbaum. 
His verse is delicate, elusive, technical. He invents new 
words, uses the quaintest of similes, and has little con- 
vincing tricks which are personal and inimitable. In the 
manner of Wagner, his refrains mean nothing—or every- 
thing—they are right, and appropriate, and somehow, 
inevitable. 

Then his sense of fun is childlike and delightful. Here 
is what he calls ‘‘ A Counting-Out verse for Lovers ” :— 


Rumpeldipum, 

Prinz Amor geht um, 

Vorm Aug eine Binden, 

Kann doch Jede finden. 

Hat die Rosenhecken 

Gepliindert und Stecken 

Aus Rosenzweigen gemacht mit Spitzen, 
Die nun in den Herzen der Madchen sitzen. 
Rum pum pum. 


There is a more serious side to his work, and much 
colour in his passionate poetry. The paintings of Hans 
Thoma and Gabriel Max have much in common with his 
more earnest moments. He dedicates poems to both, and 
his sentiment towards religion is full and frank. In 
“Ein Traum,” “ Reliquien,” and “ Aus der Herrgotts- 
perspective” he strikes a very high note. 

The ‘Labyrinth of Love” is dedicated to the poet’s 
publisher, Alfred Walter Heymel. In a short preface 
Bierbaum says: ‘‘ These poems will not suit everybody, 
but I wish nothing better than that they should affect as 
large a circle as possible. You know what I think about 
it. I only hold that poetry to be really alive which is 
derived from our common life. That which is grown in 
a conservatory may sometimes be more beautiful, and I do 
not deny the charm of such artificially-grown plants, but 
the strenuous, life-giving stimuius is not in it.” 
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Musical Notes 


N consequence of the indisposition of Mr. Willy Hess 
J Brahms’s first pianoforte concerto in place of that for 
violin and orchestra had to be given at the second 
Richter concert, but seeing that the soloist was Signor 
Busoni, those present had little occasion tocomplain. From 
the virtuoso point of view, Busoni was in quite magnificent 
form, so that the solo music of the work was given 
with almost unsurpassable brilliance, if now and again 
the performer permitted himself certain liberties not 
indicated by the text. His playing of the finale in 
particular was a marvel of fireand freedom, and generally 
the enthusiasm which his performance excited was in no 
way surprising. The band, on the other hand, seemed 
perhaps a little below its customary form. In the slow 
movement of the symphony (No. 1) for instance, the 
quality of the wood and brass was quite noticeably poor, 
and elsewhere one could not but contrast their tone 
unfavourably with that of the band to whose strains 
Queen’s Hall more frequently resounds. But Richter’s 
Brahms playing is always a joy to the Brahms lover, and 
considered interpretatively the performances which he 
obtained on this occasion were fine as ever. 





Mr. Ernest Newman has been criticising ‘‘ The 
Apostles” in the New York ‘‘ Musical Courier,’’ and the 
conclusion expressed, in the course of a six-column article, 
is that the work is altogether inferior to ‘‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius.”” Others have thought the same, but Mr. 
Newman has reasons all his own in explanation of the 
fact. Dr. Elgar’s undoing in his judgment has been the 
strength of his religious sentiments and prepossessions. 
He has regarded his work so exclusively from the didactic 
and theological standpoint, and has been so carried away 
by the religious associations of his libretto, that his critical 
ray has forsaken him and he has mistaken dull music 
or fine.— 


For him a mere sentence or scene from the Bible is some- 
thing so overwhelming that it paralyzes his musical faculties 
instead of stimulating them. He has not been objective 
enough. He has been unable to see that a great deal of the 
music in “ The Apostles” is not sufficiently inspired to satisfy 
the musical mind, and it is only impressive to minds that are 
already predisposed to consider anything beautiful that is 
associated with a sacred text. 


Mr. Newman’s theory is ingenious. But I think it will 
hardly hold water. The depth of Dr. Elgar’s religious 
sentiments, I take it, has had nothing to do with the 
matter. Bach and Handel cherished convictions equally 
devout, and entertained no less reverence for the words of 
the Scriptures when they used these for their purpose. 
Yet this did not prevent the one from writing a ‘‘ Matthew ” 
Passion and the other a “‘ Messiah.” The truth of the 
matter is, I suspect, that the music of ‘‘ The Apostles” is 
less fine than it might be because it was not in the power 
of Dr. Elgar to write better. 


Mr. Mark Hampoura has appeared again after his big 
tour—or tournée, as your virtuoso loves to designate his 
journeys—and though his popularity has seemingly in 
nowise abated in’ the interim I scarcely think that his 
playing has improved. It has often been observed when 
actors and actresses play for any length of time before 
provincial or colonial audiences that their art is apt to 
suffer—to deteriorate in subtlety and refinement and to 
come by qualities of the ad captandum order. Something 
of the same kind would seem to hold good too often in the 
ease of musicians. The thing is not the least difficult to 
understand. Your pianistic athlete making an appearance 
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‘for one night only” in Minneapolis or Arizona or San 
Francisco, as the case may be, is naturally tempted under 
such conditions to try rather to astonish than to allure— 
to take the position by assault and battery rather than by 
gentler methods. And this I fancy from the signs of it is 
what Mr. Mark Hambourg has been doing. The thing is 
the more regrettable in his case since his playing was 
quite sufficiently ‘‘ robustious ” before. 


Concerts come and concerts go, but one may praise 
unreservedly the delightful evenings of chamber music 
provided by Messrs. Broadwood, whose concerts have won 
popularity with quite unusual rapidity by reason of the 
attractiveness of their programmes, the general excellence 
of the performances and, let it be added, the moderation 
of their charges. Time was when a single “ novelty” in 
a programme was accounted something ofa wonder. Atthe 
Broadwood concerts they think they have done ill if they 
introduce Jess than half a dozen. Yet, wonderful to relate, 
they have contrived at the same time to achieve popularity. 
Perhaps the grateful brevity of the individual items of 
their programmes has had something to do with this. 
Many short pieces rather than a few long ones has been 
their rule, and it is a very sound one. From the stand- 
point of the average hearer, most musical works are far 
too long. Beethoven set a bad precedent in this respect, 
and later composers have followed his example without 
possessing, as a rule, his justification. Comparing ancient 
music with modern, nothing is more striking than the 
change which has taken place in this matter. Somewhat 
after the fashion of the man who made up for coming late 
by going early, your latter-day composer tries to justify 
having nothing to say by saying it at intolerable length. 
The evil is great, is growing, and ought to be abated. 
Wherefore congratulations to Messrs. Broadwood in respect 
of their exertions to this end. 


Tatkina of Messrs. Broadwood there will be general 
regret among musicians at the removal of the famous old 
firm’s premises from their historic quarters in Great 
Pulteney Street—as no doubt there will be kindred regrets 
aroused by the change among the old habitués of Limmer’s, 
the equally renowned establishment to whose premises 
Messrs. Broadwood are removing. The diverse comments 
elicited in one quarter and another have indeed been rather 
amusing. Thus, while your bon vivant on the one hand 
has held up hands of horror with the exclamation 
“‘ Limmer'’s, of all places, turned over to a vulgar piano 
business!”’ the notion of Messrs. Broadwood shifting 
their quarters to the premises of a mere West-End hotel 
has seemed hardly less shocking to the feelings of the 
average musician. There are, of course, historical associa- 
tions of no light moment in both instances. But even 
Limmer's can claim no prouder incidents in its past than 
attach to those modest premises in Great Pulteney Street 
where Handel talked, Mozart played, and Haydn 
composed. 


Mr. Wititiam Saunpers, who has severed a connection of 
many years standing with Messrs. Chappell and Co. to 
undertake the management of the new musical agency 
business which Messrs. Metzler and Co. are starting, is a 
well-known figure in the musical world. For years and 
years one used to see him at the ‘‘ Pops,” where his 
‘appearances’ indeed must have run into thousands— 
and these, too, in conjunction with some of the most 
famous artists of recent times. Nor was he unworthy of 
his associates. Although he contributed nothing to the 
music of the evening but played emphatically the part of 
one who was “‘seen and not heard,” yet the functions 
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which he discharged had an importance all their own. 
And they were irreproachably performed. Was there ever 
anyone indeed who turned the pages quite so deftly as 
Mr. Saunders? And who that has ever practised it will 
venture to say that the art is an easy one? I can imagine 
indeed few tasks demanding stouter nerves or surer self- 
possession than that of ‘‘ turning over” for a Rubinstein, 
a Piatti or a Joachim. For that was one of the minor 
wonders of Mr. Saunders’ incomparable art—he ministered 
to the needs not of one performer only but of two or three 
at once. Some day the Royal College of Music will realise 
the importance of the subject and found a inte nage 
of Turning-Over—in which event Mr. Saunders will 
assuredly be called upon to fill the post. ‘Till then I wish 
him every success in the humbler field to which he now 
proposes to devote his energies. 


Uyponctuatity at concerts will become more common 
than ever if all artists adopt Mr. Busoni’s recent practice 
and play the first parts of the piece in the programme twice 
over for the benefit of the late arrivals, and a new terror 
will at the same time be added to concert-going so far 
as those who are punctual are concerned. People have 
been known to be late for the express purpose of missing 
the first piece—which in the case of a piano recital is 
usually a Fiezt travesty of a Bach organ fugue; and such 
would certainly feel hardly grateful if this were done all 
over again for their benefit. But in the case referred to 
it was a Chopin sonata whose first two movements Signor 
Busoni felt moved to play again, and on this particular 
occasion there was certainly small disposition on the part 
of any section of his hearers to complain. Still, all 
pianists are not Busonis, and in a general way retro- 
gressions of this sort were better avoided. The number 
of players from whom one wishes to hear the same work 
twice running is not very great. But of course the real 
mistake consisted in putting a work of four movements 
first on the programme. | Sales Busoni, whose perform- 
ances aroused the unlimited enthusiasm of an audience all 
too large for the Bechstein Hall, will be wiser, I suspect, 
another time. 


BeerHoven’s ‘‘ posthumous” quartets are works to 
which the musician always gives a willing ear, even if he 
approaches them only as problems to be solved or conun- 
drums to be cracked. But it can hardly be said that their 
better understanding is likely to be much advanced by 
performances such as that of the work in C sharp minor 
provided at the “ Pop” last Saturday by Mr. Kruse and 
his companions. Not that the quartet was by any means 
ill played in the ordinary sense of the term; but there 
lacked just that indefinable note of insight and authority, 
which in works of this order counts with the hearer for 
so much. The music was played, but it was not inter- 
preted ; and a work such as the C sharp minor quartet 
cries aloud for interpretation. The pianist at this concert 
was Miss Fanny Davies, who brought forward a set of 
charming little pieces by Sgambati which, though slight 
in point of bulk, possessed an amount of musical value by 
no means proportionate to their size. After the manner 
of Schumann, Sgambati has given to each piece a name 
indicative of its character, although to speak truth the 
connection between the music and its title is not invariably 
too clear. But this after all is a matter of detail. On 
their own account the pieces are attractive music, and as 
such might well win general favour. 


A Full Sheet Almanac, illustrated, will be issued with 
the next number of Tae AcapemMy AND LITERATURE. 
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Art Notes 


HE exhibition of paintings of Jamaica, held last 
week at the West India Committee Rooms, Seething 
Lane, under the auspices of Sir Alfred Jones, 
K.C.M.G., reminds me that what is probably the 
best collection of West Indian paintings and sketches in 
existence is now at Myrtle Grove, County Cork, the property 
of Sir Henry and Lady Blake. Lady Blake herself made 
@ special study of the botanical features of Jamaica, from 
which she drew the interesting collection of water colours 
now lining the walls of the main stairway. This repre- 
sentation of new wurld beauty seems especially appropriate 
in view of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ownership of the place 
during his period of high favour with Elizabeth, from 
whom he received the estate as a gift, while the other 
treasures of art which Sir Henry and Lady Blake have 
gathered here from the four corners of the earth still 
further maintain the air of much travel which must have 
marked Myrtle Grove in Raleigh’s day. 





Nor long since, some disgruntled antiquaries raised a 
doubt as to Raleigh having ever really possessed this 
property, but all controversy on that score should be set 
at rest by the fact that the original deed has within the 
past three months come into the possession of the present 
owner. Believed by some very good authorities to be the 
oldest unfortified residence in Ireland, the building has 
passed through many and sad vivissitudes, but through 
them all has been most remarkably preserved in some of 
its best details. The oak paneling of the upper hallway, 
the drawing-room, and the state hedroom, known as 
Raleigh’s room, is practically complete and perfect in its 
original condition, fine and dignified and beautifully toned 
by time, in spite of the fact that one owner had it grained 
to look like artificial oak, but light and cheerful in colour. 
The drawing-room mantel, one of the most perfect of 
Irish relics, is a rare work of art, probably the production 
of some of the Italian craftsmen who at one period had 
a considerable vogue in Ireland, and who left many traces 
of their skill. 





THE inside walls are in some places as heavy as the 
outside walls, while that between the dining-room and 
the kitchen is fully 15 feet thick, giving opportunity for 
all manner of romantic surmise as to secret passages, priest 
holes, and so forth. Amid such surroundings, and seeming 
not at all out of place there, have been placed treasures from 
the wilds of frozen Canada, the jungles of tropic Jamaica, 
and the best workshops of China and Japan, not the least 
of the Oriental store being the great iron gates fitted into 
the wall which, formerly a portion of the town fortifica- 
tions, formed, at the same time, one of the boundaries of 
Myrtle Grove. 





Sir Atrrep Jones’ mission, like Raleigh’s of old, is to 
create an interest in British Colonies in the new world, and 
where he can offer none of the strange charms of a 
Pocahantis, he has fallen back upon the artistic attractions 
of the West Indian group, though like Raleigh he also 
talks tobacco. 





At the American Art Galleries, in New York City, was 
opened last week one of the most notable exhibitions ever 
held in America, containing the cream of all the collections 
made in Europe during the recent period of financial boom 
in the United States, and also some masterpieces borrowed 
from France. Organised as a charity, for the benefit of a 
New York hospital, the value of the exhibits swelled to 
such an extent as to make the event of national importance, 
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with the result that so great was the demand for opening 
day admissions that hundreds of tickets were sold at one 
guinea each, and the inauguration of the exhibition outshone 
the horse show as an attraction and became the great social 
feature of the autumn season. 





I poust if any one room in London, outside the National 
Gallery, contains to-day such value, artistic and intrinsic, 
as does the one small apartment set aside at Messrs. Agnew’s 
in Bond Street for the ninth exhibition of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. 





Dovustiess the most interesting in many respects are the 
two large Turners, ‘‘ The Harbour at Dieppe,’’ exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1825, and the ‘* Dutch Fishing 
Boats,” which is said never before to have been taken 
from the house of its owners since it passed to it in 1828, 
direct from the artist’s studio. Both are in Turner's 
earlier manner, when he was at his best in drawing ; both 
are marvellous in perspective, and both have the big, 
broad Turner effect, which must have inspired Ruskin 
when he wrote: ‘‘ Where the old masters expressed one 
distance, he expresses a hundred, and where they said 
furlongs, he says leagues. The very means by 
which the old masters attained the apparent accuracy of 
tone which is so satisfying to the eye, compelled them to 
give up all idea of real relations of retirement, and to 
represent a few successive and marked stages of distance, 
like the scenes of a theatre, instead of the imperceptible, 
multitudinous, symmetrical retirement of Nature, who is 
not more careful to separate the nearest bush from her 
farthest one, than to separate the nearest bough of that 
bush from the one next to it,” and one is almost tempted 
to accept Ruskin’s word, in ‘‘ Turnerian Light,” that 
Turner, ‘‘and he alone, of all men, ever painted Nature 
in her own colours.” 





TuEse two great pictures, quite unknown to the general 
public, are brought from their long retirement in a state 
of most wonderful preservation, having entirely escaped 
from cracking or apparent decay of the pigments, and 
seeming, indeed, like new work. 





On the same wall is the portrait of an aunt of Mary, 
Marchioness of Northampton, attributed to Romney. Now, 
this painting is neatal to have remained in possession 
of the Northamptons ever since it came into existence, 
and a long and seemingly indisputable chain of evidence 
places it to Romney’s credit, yet the evidence of the 

icture itself all, or nearly all, points to Sir Joshua 

eyrolds. Romney, for instance, nearly always gave his 
sitters a position of the head, slightly turned to one side, 
which was individual with him. This is almost full front 
face. This, also, is not of a size adopted by Romney for 
this sort of work, and while Romney painted with full 
paint, which almost never cracked, we have here a lady in 
three-quarter length, with landscape and blue sky for back- 
ground, bearing in every detail indications of Reynolds, 
and faded and cracked very much after the manner of the 
latter’s pictures. 





RomNEY was simpler and more direct than Reynolds. 
He did not experiment, and, as in the case of the girl in 
the blue hat, hanging almost opposite the one in question, 
his colours remain fresh and strong. Indeed, I do not 
remember ever to have seen a faded Romney. Reynolds, 
on the other hand, was excessively fond of experimenting 
with his medium, and would draw in delicate monochrome, 
which he would glaze over in brilliant colours. These, in 
many cases, have faded. Certainly the other Romneys in 
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the room offer, by comparison, strong evidence to arouse 
doubt as to the genuineness of this particular one, while 
on the other side of the question there is tradition, and, I 
believe, an entry in Romney’s diary to bear out the con- 
tention that on this occasion Romney adopted, in the most 
complete form, the Reynolds manner. There are discussions 
in front of the picture almost daily, which are said to be in 
no way annoying to the owner, since to prove the portrait 
a false Romney is to prove it a Reynolds—an exchange not 
injuring its value, to say the least. 


Oppiy enough, there hangs, very near this painting, a 
portrait of Lady Hamilton, by Madame Le Brun, who 
claimed to have been the first since Rembrandt to adopt 
the big hat with broad lace hanging from the brim to 
give a fine effect of light and shade. This being the 
case, whoever painted the disputed picture, Reynolds or 
Romney, must have copied Madame Le Brun in this 
respect. After so many Romney Lady Hamiltons, it is 
interesting to turn to the Le Brun, which, though a little 
hard in execution, and having much more detail than the 
Romneys, is a conscientious portrait, whereas Romney used 
Lady Hamilton more as a model, drawing from her, but 
always idealising both face and figure. In this, if we are 
to believe Madame Le Brun, he may have been wise, 
since in her memoirs the former says, speaking of Lady 
Hamilton: “She had no style, and dressed badly as a 
rule. I remember the first time I took her portrait, at my 
third sitting at her house at Caserta, the Duchesse de 
Flurey and Princess Joseph de Monaco were present. I 
had arranged a shawl round her head in the form of a 
turban, one end of which fell in graceful drapery. This 
head-dress suited her so well that the ladies thought her 
exquisitely beautiful. Sir W. Hamilton having invited us 
all to stay to dinner, Mrs. Hart (for she was not then 
married) left us for a short time in order to change her 
dress, and when she again entered the salon her dress, 
which was of the most vulgar description, had so entirely 
changed her appearance to her disadvantage, that the two 
ladies could scarcely recognise her.” This same writer 
tells how wonderfully Lady Hamilton passed, in her posing, 
from sorrow to joy and from joy to terror, and it may be 
said that she was one of the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, to introduce what we now know as “living 
pictures.” 


ANOTHER interesting portrait at Messrs. Agnew’s is a 
Gainsborough, half-length, of a young lady. Why the 
artist selected this particular subject to send down to 
an admiring posterity would be impossible to say, since 
England has never fallen short of lovely women to immor- 
talise on canvas, bat the portrait looks true, and is a fine 
piece of work, so, as it is going to America as the property 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, we need have no worry over 
his purchase of a bad picture, nor sorrow at Britain’s loss 


of a good one. 


Nor the least striking thing in the room is Romney's 
splendid full length portrait of Lady Isabella Hamilton, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Buchan. It is understood 
that this portrait may come into the market. The 
engraving, by J. Walker, is well known. 


Rarsurn’s “Captain David Burrell,” a large canvas, is 
not pleasant, and looks almost out of its class amongst the 
masterpieces surrounding it, while, on the contrary, there 
is moderate sized landscape by J. Starke which is 
strongly reminiscent of Hobbema, and which does not 
seem at all out of its “element, even in such grand 
company. ‘Altogether, the exhibition is one not to be 
missed. 
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Correspondence 


“Poetry of Greater Britain” 


Sm,—Kindly permit me to say a word with reference to the 
review of my “ Poetical Works” which appeared in your issue of 
Saturday last—for which I thank you. 

My preface, I fear, did not convey to the mind of the reviewer 
exactly what I intended. When writing it, I was fully alive to the 
fact that Mr. Kipling had written largely on things colonial. I 
do not see, however, that reference to Greater Britain makes 
Mr. Kipling a poet of Greater Britain, any more than reference to 
Irish things would make him a poet of Ireland. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but I use the expression “ Poetry of Greater Britain” to 
define that which is written by those whose birthplace, training, 
and sentiments are colonial, as, let me say, mine are. Hence, I 
reminded the “ Home” reader that an apple of Ontario is never 

uite like an apple of Devonshire, and ventured to add, “ The 
thoughtful consumer allows for the influence of soil and climate 
and expects a difference in flavour.”—Yours, &c., 
Frep. J. Jonxston-Smitu. 


Medicine Men and Letters 


Sm,—yYour note in regard to Mr. Stodart Walker suggests the 
idea of how many graduates in medicine are at present prominently 
concerned in literary life. Few people know that Mr. Robert 
Bridges once practised medicine. Other names that occur to one 
are Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Andrew Balfour, and Mr. Riccardo 
Stephens—all writers of fiction. Dr. Weir Michell is also recalled. 
—Yours, &c., J. R. W. 


Girls’ Books or Novels 


Sm,—Is the distinction between Girls’ Books and Novels one 
worth drawing, with reference to the remarks of your correspondent 
Isidore 8S. Ascher ? 

The readers of the Girls’ Books with naughty heroines are 
separated by but very few years from the readers of novels, and it 
is natural to suppose that the taste acquired in the one period will 
demand gratification in the next. Without analysing too particu- 
larly the kind of naughtiness that is supposed to be a grace in the 
heroine, an investigation of a large number of Girls’ Books by 
prolific writers compels the conclusion that the type of girl easiest 
to write about and—-judging from the editions advertised— 
pleasantest to read about, is not one who can be expected to 
develop into the kind of woman we wish our girls to become. 

The absence of taste in reading isan unfortunate accompaniment 
—though possibly a temporary one—of the general ability to read 
and familiarity with books. The literary training of the average 
boy or girl is apt to be along philological rather than literary 
lines, and sufficient mental fatigue has been experienced, without 
the compensating mental refreshment, to account for the fact that 
books for private reading are apt to be selected from those written 
in the casual diction and with the flippant estimates of the more 
voluble girl and boy companions of their own age. 

The general indifference shown by mothers towards the reading 
selected and enjoyed by their girls is one of the most unaccount- 
able things in life. Yet nothing sooner tinges the mind and stamps 
the thought than the ideals, aims, successes and attractions of the 
characters in that dear delightful unreal world of Story in which 
every girl in turn secretly lives and moves. It is the more sad 
that this potent influence should be ignored, because there is such 
a goodly company of books of fiction which are really literature ; 
and a knowledge of these might help to develop such perception 
of truth and delicacy as would serve to protect the soul no less 
than to train the taste.—Yours, &c., 

S. Curnineton. 


Life and Literature 


Sir,---The interesting letter of “ A Hungry Reader” suggests a 
number of considerations, each of which seems to contradict his 
rather pessimistic conclusions. He states that “the love of and 
interest in literature are confined toa select few” because “ literary 
men and critics deal with literature as a thing apart from life and 
everyday interests,” and he obviously thinks that this condition of 
things has not obtained in the past—at any rate to such an extent 
as it_obtains in the present. 
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Now is this an approximately true account of the relation of 
literature to modern life? ‘To some careful observers it has 
appeared that there never was a time when so large a percentage 
ot well-educated people possessed a keener interest in the writings 
of their contemporaries. The number of people who share the 
tastes of ‘“ A Hungry Reader” is enormous. Their demand is, in 
fact, so great as to have created a supply. But the demand is for 
@ presentment of modern life that shall be as multiform and 
various as modern life itself. To civilisations simpler than ours 
belong comparatively simple literatures. In the twentieth century 
the plays of Mons. M. Maeterlinck are as positively an outcome of 
“national life” as the novels of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the poetry 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the more recent dramas of Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
and one might unkindly add the highly varied comedies which 
are, unfortunately, sometimes philosophies of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
These writers have by no means an equal gift of vision, but they 
all have in greater or less degree the qualities belonging to genius, 
and they all present to their readers some one aspect or several 
aspects of modernity. They do this consistently, and by the inner 
compulsion of their genius. Their genius is as to their capacity 
for doing this and nothing less than this. Should they fail here, 
they fail fundamentally. 

But are they originators of a duty newly conceived in the 
twentieth century? Most certainly not. The two novelists whose 
consummate ability in synthesis not Jess than analysis has in the 
last thirty years so greatly enriched English literature—Mr. George 
Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy—have been concerned with 
giving us a direct transcript of actuality. lt has been, however, 
always the transcript of the painter not the photographer. 

On the other hand, “A Hungry Reader” might well have 
pointed to one peril of which the artist tends to become neglectful. 
The writer whose main business with his art is the truthful pour- 
trayal of the characters and ideas of his fellows is constantly liable 
to the delusion that the psychological phenomena he records are 
of less importance than his own social or religious theories regard- 
ing them. As a result we have so morally impassioned and 
brilliantly equipped a writer as Mr. Bernard Shaw, the irretrievable 
victim of his contemptuous, not to say contemptible indifference 
to the opinions of all the rest of mankind ; and even so profound a 
thinker as Mr. H. G. Wells, too often more occupied with the future 
in the distance than with the present which is to produce it. 

Yet there is hardly a single author in the front rank of English 
fiction, of the drama or of poetry who is not faithfully presenting 
contemporary life, and it might be truly said that the people who 
are devoid of interest in the literary movements of the day do not, 
in nine cases out of ten, care a fiddlestick what becomes of any 
interests outside the narrow orbit of their own petty pleasures. 

Progress is with those who can discern in sympathy and with 
humility. So long as English literature endures the life of the 
English-speaking peoples will find its exponents and its critics, 
who must do their duty in despite of both obloquy and eulogy. By 
their knowledge and by the help of those who have learned to profit 
by that knowledge the base alloys of ignorance and prejudice shall 
yet be transmuted into fine gold.—Yours, &c., 

W. Kenpatt Smits. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
Tue Epiror, THE AcapEMyY AND LitEratoRE, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Questions 


LITERATURE 


CANTERBURY.— Wanted, the names of works of fiction in which the scenes are 
laid or principally laid at Oanterbury.—Canterbury. 


“H#MONY.”—Can any of your correspondents tell me kindly if the plant 
** Hemony,” mentioned by the attendant spirit in Milton’s *Oomus” as “a small 
unsightly root, But of divine effect,” is to be found among any known flora? Or 
is it,as 1 incline to think, a creature of the poet’s imagination? I1t is not in 
avy botanical list that I have, nor do 1 imagine it is to be found in such a place. 
The first syllable seems to suggest the Greek @ ua; but the flower is said, in that 
tar country where it upens, to be “ bright goiuen,” not blood-red.—/’. S. H 
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“*PuNCcH’s’ RECIPES.”—In an old cookery book (1852) I have found three 
excelient recipes in verse—To make Pea Soup: To dress Hels 4 la Tartare: To 
dress Herrings. They are all quoted “ from‘ Punch.’” Who was the culinary poet 
and when did they appear ?—/’. Soyer. 


“ PHROSINE ET MELIDOR.”—Who was the author of this romance ?—Antonio, 


“RICHARD WHYTFURDE.”—The Pype or Tonne of the lyfe of perfection (by) 
The oldle wretched brother of Syon, Richard Whytforde, 23rd March, 1532, printed 
by Robert Redman. What was the fate of RK. Whytforde and was the book 
suppressed ?—£. C. Channer. 


“MANGER DES GATEAUX DE NANTERRE.”—What is the meaning and origin 
of this phrase, which occurs in Obermann, Letter xx. ?—Antonio, 
“EINsST, O WUNDER.”—A song, 


Once, O wonder! once from the ashes of my heart 

Arose a blossom, 
is mentioned by R. L. Stevenson in “ [he Ebb Tide.” Can anyoae kindly inform 
me who is the writer of this song and by whom it has been set to music? The 
music-sel!ers do no; seem to know 1t.—M, A. S. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“Faint heart never won fair lady.”—-A. Sykes, 


“Ich komme ich weiss nicht woher, 
Ich gehe ich weiss nicht wohin, 
Ich bin ich weiss nicht was, 

Das macht dass ich so traurig bin.” 


Quoted in a speech by the late Archbishop Thomson.—VJ. G. A. 


Can any reader tell me the author of the following ?— 


“True as the shell 
To the old ocean’s melancholy swell."—S 8 


GENERAL 


“THE COMMUNE,”—Is there any really impartial history of the Paris Commune, 
1871? Memoirs more or less partial abound ; I am leoking for a detailed and 
scientific history.— 7. C. 


“GEM OF NORMANDY.”—Who or what was this personage or thing ?—A. Q. //. 


“Ku KLUX KLAN.”—Where can I obtain sound information about this U.S. 
secret society ?—S, S. S, 


“ RADICALS,”—When was this name for advanced Liberals first used ?— Whig, 


* POLLY.”—What is the derivation of this as a diminutive or variant for Mary ? 
—-H. C. 


May IL a-k,as a landsman, whether it is true that on all men-of-war the King's 
healtu, at mess, isalways drunk sitting down? If so, why? ‘The artists in the 
pic.ure-papers are always wrong if my informant be correct.—J/. B. 


Answers 


LITERATURE 


“Tug TWA CORBIES.”—I remember this ballad in one of the Song Books in 
“Chappell’s Uld English Ballads,” but it is many years since I have seen these 
books.—S. C. 

“ LyciDas.”—Is not the two-handed engine the executioner’s axe? Calverley in 
his masterly transiation of Lycidas seems to take it this way— 


“Illa tamen bimanus custodit machina portam.”—R, F. McC, 


“PRETTY FANNyY’s WAY.”—I cannot verify it, but have always understood 
that it applied to the Lord Francis Harvey, satirized by Pope as“ Lord Fanny.” 
—K. F, Mev. 

“PrETTy FANNY’S WAY.”—I thought every one knew this was Pope's. Lord 
Fanvy is John Lord Hervey, the favourite of Queen Carvline and an enemy of Pope, 
who takes him off in the Satires under the name of “ sporus.”—/xdex, 


“TuIs LucID INTERSPACE,” &C,—I should have written Jast week but that I 
thought there would be many answers. ‘Lhe quotation is from ‘Lennyson’s 
“ uucretius.” It is closely imitated trom Lucr. iii. 18, &c., and that in tura from 
Homer, Ud. vi. 42, &c.—#H. C. 2? 

“THE LucID INTERSPACE.”—Tennyson’s “ Lucretius ” : 
© This.”—#. H. B. 

“JuMP TO GLORY JANE.”—All that is known is surely to be found in Mr. 
Quilter’s pretace to the volume of Meredith entitled by that name.—A, /. McC. 

“THE FIVE NATIONS.”"—(Nobody seems to have answered this). The Five 
Nations, I understand, are Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, the Australian 
Cummonweaith, New Zeaiand, South Africa.—H. C, P. 


line 105 “ The,” not 


GENERAL 
“GALWAY JURY.”"—An conlightened independent jury. The expression has its 
birth in certain trials held in Ilreland in (635 upon the right of the King ww the 
counties of Lreland. Leitrim, Koscommon, Sligo and Mayo gave judgment in 
tuvour of the Csown, but Gulway oppused it; whereupon the sherit was fined 
£1,000, and each of the jurors £4,vvU,— af. McLean Dobreée, 


* LEAVING IN THE LUKCH,”—What is a lurch? The “Century Dictionary” 
defines “iurch” as @ position in cribbage—obviously a very disauvantageous one, 
“To Jeave in the lurch ” then meant, originally, to leave in that positiun., 11 this be 
correct, one would say cribbage must once uave been a much more popular game 
than it is at present.—Jndex, 


NOTES 


Let us preserve them in our libraries however— 
‘Lhese iolios do very well to block up une of the roads that leads to nothing.— 
Anon. (probably FitzGerald). 


Quidam aliquos libros quid opus servare roganti 
*ut claudaut nusquam quo magis itur’ ait.—C./. 0. 
The wealth of a man is the number of things which he loves and blesses—which 
he ir loved aud blessea by.—Cariyle. 


Que benedicit amat? Benedicitur ipse et amatur 
be qubus? Hoe dicens dic alicujus opes.—U. 5, U. 
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EARLY BRITAIN—ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 


By THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Ins’.C.E., F.G.S. 


The 77MES says :—‘ Mr. Cochington’s book has much to recommend it to the antiquary and the topographer. 


Cloth boards, 5s, 
To come suddenly 


Fe»p. &vo. With several Maps. 


upon a book literally packed with suggesticns for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of grace an! automobility, no small joy.” 


EARLY BRITAIN— 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By EDWARD CONYBEARE. 





ROMAN BRITAIN. 


ST. ALDHELM: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


Lectures deli: ered in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishe p cf Bristol 


With several Illustrations. 


Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. 


By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., Trofessor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. 
Crewn 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Being Addresses delivered by the Ven. JAMES M. WIi SON, D.D., Archdeacon of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 
By the Monsignore DUCHESNE. Translated by M. L. MC( LURE from the 
Third Edition of “ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL REOORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 
By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With several Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE SOCIETY; or, the Church’s Care of 


Large Populations, Cambridge Lectures on Pastoral Theology, 1890. By the 
Kight Rev. E. JAOOB, D.D. New and Revised Ed‘tion. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 6d. 


a 
ST. PAUL AND HIS CHURCHES. By the Rev. W. E. 


BOLLAND. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


‘“‘THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF GOD.” 
from the Book of Nature. By JOHN POLKINGHORN. 
Illustrations, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: BUD- 


DHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and Teaching of Gautama, the Buddha. 
By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., th.D. A New and Revised Edition, With 
Map. Fep. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three 


Lectures delivered to Olergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, with an 
address on “The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Very Rev. HENRY 
WACE, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas 
Sermons. By the late R. W. CHUKOH, Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, on 
Hand-made Paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d. ; imitation crushed 
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